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“Dip you ever get even with thé lass that got your 
job at half your wages?” was the question once put 
to a northern operative by a friend who had not 
seen him for some time. 

“Get even with her—why, I married her,” was the 
reply, “and now she keeps me and herself as well.” 

ow, whatever may be the moral, if any, to be 
deduced from this somewhat hackneyed little story, 
there lies in the opening question one of the many 
problems which have vexed the Labour world since 
the introduction of machinery brought a gradual in- 
flux of women into almost every branch of trade or 
inc The nse that job at half yo 

‘The lass r at half your wages.” — 

Here we have oy pares of much of the bitterness 
and resentment with which working men regarded. 
the presence of women in industry, for not only did 
women in some cases oust men from their “jobs,” 
but they brought about the general lowering of wages 
for all which unregulated competition inevitably en- 
tails. = 

WOMAN HAS COME TO STAY IN INDUSTRY. 

Male Trade Unionists at first sought to exclude 
women from their trades and from their trade unions, 
and even to this day some favour the same foolish 
policy of attempting, like Mrs. Partington, to sweep 

ack the Atlantic Ocean with a brcom. _ 

But thé great majority of male Trade Unionists 
realise that woman has come to stay in industry ; 
and, further, that if a solution of the problems in- 
evitable to her advent ever is to be found it will be 
found in her organisation—not in her extermination. 

Men, then, hold that women wage-earners should 
organise as Trade Unionists, if some are doubtful 
of the practicability of their doing so. 

Our work then is first to convince women of the 
necessity for organisation, and next to prove to men 
that we can organise on effective lines. . 

he necessity, the pressing necessity, for organisa- 
tion is best illustrated by the admittedly chaotic 
condition of women’s industry, especially in regard 
to wages. 
WORKING FOR 2s. 64. A WEEK. 

Taking women wa ners as a whole, their aver- 
age wage is about 7s, a week. Yet the Lancashire 
‘textile trade a is 15s., and in some districts 
as high as 24s. But the comparatively high Lan- 
cashire rate is pulled down by the East-End home 
worker, who earns anything from 2s, 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
per week. : Now, the average wage is a sweating wage, 
and uno Women: are even more powerless 
-against ‘sweater than un i men. They 
are more pliable,’ more inclined ‘to underestimate 
their own yalue (at least as workers), and unscrupu- 
-lous employers do not hesitate to take advantage of 
these: traits in’ the industrial woman's character. 

Women, then, require the protection against their 
own weakness that organisation. alone can give them, 
and they require not: only:to be protected from the 
male “sweater,” but especially from the “sweater”. 
ge ys own sex. 

or woman is not, as a rule, a good taskmaster. 
I know of West-End dressmakers who vie with the 
Sada indent as Tame eee 
, a8 in some o en are 
often merciless to one another. pe re 
SAVING WOMEN FROM THE SWEATER. 

Employers know this, and often use women to 
execute sweating schemes, in which they would not 
dare to appear themselves. 

Here is an example: A forewoman of a well-known 
Soap company recently applied for a “rise.” In due 
course she was informed by letter, which I have 
seen, that the firm ‘would Py her 24 per cent. on 
any increase she was able to bring about in the output 
of her department, provided such increase was not 
Jess than 25 per cent. 

_When this minimum was reached the wages of the 
girls were to be reduced by 30 per cent., on which 
she would receive a further 24 per cent. In plain 
Words, for every £10 the forewoman ground out of 
the girls for herself the firm would pocket £500. 

Wages, however, if the chief are not the only 
grievance of women workers. There are the hours 
of labour. The Factory and Workshop Acts are 
constantly evaded, as was shown in the Hon. Mrs. A. 
Lyttelton’s play, Warp and Woof. TI have before 
me a case of thirty-two practically consecutive hours’ 

All rights rescrved.) 


**The N:w Sex,” a 


eoTo INTERESTGY 


labour in a workshop under 
the Act. This ia, of course, 
an exceptional and not a 


: . typical case. On an average 
e | women’s hours are from 
, - = twelve to fourteen daily. 
: This may not sound so very 
' By MARY R. MACARTHUR, 
(Secretary of the Women’s Trade Union Lergue.) 


overwhelming, but it does 
not leave woman much time 
for stretching herself physi- 
cally, mentally, or morally. 
We must organise, then, to obtain fair wages and 
fair hours in general, and we must organise to obtain, 
where we do men’s work, the same rate of payment, 
and thus remove the grievance men have against us 
of taking their work at half their wages. 

_ Men, as I have said, agree that we should organ- 
ise, but doubt our capacity to do so. . 

Weil, there are special difficulties which do not 
exist in the case of men. To begin with, women 
are more unstable than men. The late Lady Dilke 
used to illustrate women’s attitude towards Trade 
Unionism by the story of the American bride who 
made her marriage conditional on her lover's giving 
up smoking. After the honeymoon she said of her 
husband, ‘ re never was anything so slick as the 
way in which a man would give up tobacco before 
marriage, except the way in which he would take 
to it again after marriage.” 

MARRIAGE KEEPS THE WAGES DOWN. 

And so women are “slick” to join a union in time 
of trouble, “slick” to get out of it when the trouble 
has passed. Then the probability of marriage has 
to be reckoned with, as generally, although not neces- 
sarily, finishing her career as a w er and her 
interest in Trade Unionjsm. This probability of 
marriage has much to do with keeping women’s 
wages down, and is certainly indirectly a great 
obstacle to o isation. = 

For girls will not learn highly-skilled trades when 
berth may have to a — just as they are 

inning to earn g wages. Hence, a great 7 
of women’s labour is unskilled and casual, which 
means a large class of women so badly paid that it 
is impossible to organise them. ‘ 

When the Jowest grades of women-workers are 
reached organisation becomes impossible—that is, im- 
possible until their conditions have been altered. 

But this can be done by organising from the top, 
where organisation is always easiest. Here is an 
example which will make the point quite clear. 

WHERE ORGANISATION SHOULD START. 

In the weaving trade in Lancashire the women 
after a great struggle succeeded in getting the same 
rate of wages as men. What has n the result? 
Not only have the women weavers secured increased 
wages, but the labour of all classes of women workers 
in the district has increased in value, 

Increased wages at the top mean a oo increase 
in every lower grade, until, at last, the lowest grade 
of all is Lstir, up to the point where organisation 
becomes possible. 

Amongst the higher grades of women workers the 
real obstacle to successful organisation does not lie 
in any inherent sex disability to riage nor in 
the marriage question; it lies in ‘class prejudice 
amongst women. Too often women aro inclined to 
be snobbish. Men are bad enough, as witness the 
case of the shop where the manager looked down on 
the salesman, the salesman on the junior, the junior 
on the apprentice, the apprentice on the message 
boy, and the message boy— | a bit of a philoso- 
pher—looked down on the lot of them. But women 
are Worse, 

SNOBBERY RETARDS REFORM. 

The girl in a big West-End shop shudders at the 
idea of belonging to the same union as a girl in a 
little suburban shop. The girls in the Civ. Service 
consider themselves socially superior to girls doing 
similar work in private employment. ut I am 
gee to think this silly snobbery shows signs of 

lying out. 

Anyway, despite difficulties, we have progressed. 
At the first men’s Trade Union Congress at Sheffie!d 
in 1866 only 110,000 men were represented. To-day 
there are about 140,000 women Trade Unionists. 

Out of a possible 11,000,000 of men only 2,000,000 
are organised, so that our 140,000 out of a possible 
5,000,000 of women workers is in view of everything 
not unsatisfactory. 

But much remains to be done, and just to glance 
at the methods by which we can hopa to make Trade 
Unionism for women successful, it is essential, above 
all, that we work in sympathy and close conjunction 
with men’s Trade Unions. Otherwise w> shall run 
the risk of simply establishing “blackleg” organisa- 
tions. For their own particular trades women may 
have their own Trade Unions; but where the men 
and women are employed in the same trade they 
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should be organised in the same Trade Union, or 
closely affiliated with the men’s. We must recognise 
that industrially the interests of the sexes are 
identical. 

Finally, women must learn to appreciate the true 


advantages of Trade Unions, their protective, provi- 
dent, social, and educational value and work. Trade 
Unions are bringing new and wider interests to the 
women worker, eaking her not to look to marriage 
as a way of from toil; yet, not discouraging 
marriage, but rather fitting her Ph ically, mentally, 
and wringer to be the mo’ of the coming race. 
Trade Unionism is not a sex question. It is a 
uestion. The woman's cause ig man’s. 


If she be small, ill-matured 
How shall men grow? 
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EMBARRASSING? RATHER ! 

Tus wife of a well-known playwright added much 
to the enjoyment of a banquet recently by her sharp 
and witty tongue, always ready for a home-thrust. 

The playwright was second on the list of speakers, 
and was very nervous. He determined that he would 
plunge quickly into his ch when called upon, 
and ,with this idea he arose briskly when announced, 
and started : 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,—I feel honoured, I’m sure, 
by this request of the chairman. But it is so un- 
expected I really had no time to prepare—a—I 
really had no time to prepare—a—— 

And he stopped. Everyone felt sorry for him, but 
his wife seemed in no way disturbed. When she 
noticed his predicament she turned toward him sud- 
denly, and called out: 

“Why, Charlie, you did it perfectly this morning.” 

Amid the burst of laughter that ensued the confused 
playwright resumed his seat. 

a 


“Ma,” remonstrated Bobby, “when I 
grandma's she let me have fruit tarb twice.” 

“Well, she ought not to have done so, Bobby,” 
said his mother. “I think once is quite enough for 
little boys. The older you grow, Bobby, the more 
wisdom you will gain.” 

Bobby was silent, but only for a moment. 

“Well, ma,” he said, “grandma is a good deal 
older than you are.” 

— ste 


JUSTIFIED PUNISHMENT. 

Sue was a dear old lady, and she had a dear little 
dog. But somehow that little dog got into the bad 
books of a man who was yelkinig Dehied his mistress. 

pening ta glance back, the old lady saw the 
trian kick the dog viciously. 

“You unfeeling villain!” said she. “How dare 
you kick my li dog! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself! Supposing a big man came along 
an S gihe you a vicious kick! I don’t think you 
would like it very much!” 

The man looked a little surprised. 

“Well, mum,” he said, “if I'd bitten a piece out 
of his leg first, as your dog has just done out of 
mine, I reckon I should call it square!” 

But the old lady did not wait to argue. She gathered 
her pet into her arms and departed. 
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Cuanter: “You have considered carefully, I hope, 
the scriousness of the step you have consented to ‘abe, 
It is true that we love each other dearly; but I am 
& poor man, my own, and married life is not always 
strewn with rose-leaves. Sometimes there are thorns. 
Do you tank you could bear to suffer as well as to 
rejoice 

ge: “You just me, Charley. Why, I've 
worn shoes two sizes ys small ny since Y was 
fifteen, and I’ve never complained.” 

— oe fe 
A MEMORY TEST. 

“Wnar's the time, Wibbley?” 

“About time you paid me that half-crown back, 
bik cel I paid you that pal 

ven’t you that paltry sum back ” 
“Well hare ho” f . a 7 
ell, well, how one forgets little thin to be 
sure, Wibbley. It quite alias my manne” 

“Tehasn't slip my memory.” 

“So I observe. It’s a great blessing to own a good 
memory. Now, suppose we let that half-crown run on 
a bit, ae to see if I can remember it this time next 
year. must cure py bone of my forgetfulness. It is 
very worrying to be forgetful. Good-day, Wibbley.” 
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striking article by ‘' Rita,” appeare in THE RAPID for March. 
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EDALJIS OWN STORY. 


The Narrative of Eighteen Years’ Persecution. 


Written by GEORGE EDALJI Exclusively for this Paper. 


Early in 1903 cattle-maiming outrages of a revolting character were perpetrated in 
the neighbourhood of Great Wyrley, Staffordshire. On August 17th of that year a pony 
belonging to a colliery was mutilated, and for this deed the police arrested George Edalji, 
the son of the Vicar of Great Wyrley. He was tried on most unsatisfactory evidence, 
and sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. After undergoing three years’ imprisonment 
he has been suddenly released on ticket-of-leave. Now, for the first time, he writes 
the whole history of his persecution. \ 


This remarkable story commenced in No. 864. Back numbers containing the former instalments can 
be obtained from your newsagent for 6d. or from these offices for 9d., post free. 


Now, the reader is aware of the mistakes which 
2 persecution began in the summer of 1988, | the police had made regarding the railway-key and 
oe his father received many abusive and Heesvens botany-spud, so he will probably not be surprised 
etters. When the police took the matter DP they arrested 8| ¢4 learn that these active and intelligent officers 
ust a foolish | Were also ievously in error about several other 
joke on her part. matters, and I ask him to very carefully note what 
In 1892 a fresh series of abusive letters were received st| the inspector thought was on my clothing when he 
Great Wyrley Vicarage. They were undotbtedly written Lee gave the evidenco just referred to. Next let him 
educated person contained terrible abuse and threate to ma this evid ith what tl 
murder George Edaiji and some of his relations. The sesist- compere evidence with what was subsequsl 
ance of the police was again called in, but they were unable | proved to be on the clothing at the trial, w ich 
to discover ‘the author of the annoyance. Between 1892/ will state directly. This done, lét him+judge how 
and 1895 many hoaxes were yarpelpeted. on the Edaljis. much weight should attach to the testimony of a 
eno so lg — Vieumege ot manner | man capable of making such mistakes or to that of 
Detectives’ paca "re eae to call to undertake delicate | the sergeant and constable who were similarly mis- 
commissions. Forged libellous advertisements were taken, who generally corroborated all the inspector 


in London and_ provincial ee gi ‘the Tras and| said throughout the case, and who were the chief 
STANDARD were Vickimised—-and forged public apologies were | witnesses for the prosecution. 

EVIDENCE AT THE TRIAL. 
We will now sce what this evidence was reduced to 


also printed.: 

In 1892 Edalji himself had accusations made against 
hime Ee Oe ice. In the first. instance he was accused of 
placing a leaflet eo as to make it a as eas is it hag been 
put undér the door. Afterwards t insinuat y 
something about a key which was iscovered on the kitchen 
doorstep of the Vicarage. Neither of these charges was pro- 
ceeded with. 

From the end of 1895 to the end of 1002 there was a truce 
at Wyrley. Letters, hoaxes, and forgeries terminated, and 
the amazing documents the reve 
were destroyed. 

In the carly part of 1903, however, the notorious cattle- 
maiming outrages commenced. They continued with impunity 
for a long time without an arrest being effected, and public 
indignation ran high. The ) sop were severely criticised for 
their incompetence, but all eame they to consider 
any suggestions made to them. | Eveutually they watched 
Edalji's residence from the adjoining graveyard. 

hen the police heard of the outrage of August 17th Mr. 


Some of the principal events in connection with Mr. 
Edalji's case from 1888 to the present date: 


1gs8—July or A’ _—First geries of letters commenced. 
began. 


1895— 

1895-1902.—Seven years’ truce. 

1903—January.— p_mutilated. : 
enigy @nd.—Horse of Mr. Holmes killed. 


PAalli wae . Besides charged with cattle maim- 2nd.—Horse of Mr, Thomas killed. 
ing, he had the charge of threa to murder @ police- May 2nd.—Cow of Mr. Bungay killed. 
him May 14th—Horee of Mr. Lodger killed; sheep of Mr. 


Green killed. 
June 6th.—Two cows of Messrs. Harrison and Co. killed. 
letter from cal daar housemai June 29th.—Two horses of Messrs. Blewitt and Co. 
knew positively a killed 
police, however, apparently did not. follow up this clue. 

At this period a newspaper complained rather bitterly about 
the police methods. Young men were taken to the police 
station promiscuously, cross-examined at great length, and 
then released. 

‘At the trial counsel for the prosecution never suggested 
any motive for the outrages. 

PPLIRLOLOLOLOLLD 
THE EVIDENCE ANALYSED. 

I xow come to the evidence against me, which—to 
ase the words of the editor of uTH—“ is through- 
out of the flimsiest and most unconvincing char- 
acter, contradicted at every material point, or ex- 


June 30th.—Police began to watch my home. 

July 1st.—Third series of letters (first sub-eeries) boeee. 
July 2nd.—Falee report of my arrest widely circulated. 
July 8th.—Envelope with my Dame on sel) to police. 
August 4th.—Third series of letters (first su 


August 17th.—Pony of Great Wyrley Colliery Company 


August 18th.—My arrest. : . 
September.—Second sub-series of third scries of letters 


began. 
Septamber Qist.—Horse of Mr. H. Green killed. 
September 29th.—Green confesses to killing his horse. 
October 15 inbox) Genome sub-series of third series 
of letters e i" 


sed on other grounds to the gravest suspicion.” October 16th.—Green retracts confessions, and alleges 
eo that Ss people will here say that I am obtained by threats. ; 
a prejudiced person an unable to take an mre =. Pen to 28rd.—My trial. Seven years’ penal 
view of the case. Quite so, but let me remind such October 25th (ebout) —‘third qubscries of third series 
oy) 


ple that it can make no difference how prejudiced 
Pie be if my readers are satisfied that my argu- 
ments are the true and convincing ones. I ask the 
public to carefully read all I have to say and then 
decide for themselves whether I have not been the 
victim of something worse even than an unfortunate 


oe BLOOD AND SALIVA. 

When the police asked to be allowed to examine 
all my clothing on the morning of the discovery of 
the outrage four suits were handed to them by my L 
mother wan - iranknose; peas ee editor 
TRUTH, ich is entirely inconsistent wi , : 
duplicity _ subsequently visinuated against the | at the trial by Dr. Butter, the police-surgeon. He 
family.” The constables selected an old coat and | found : ; 
vest which had been used for gardening or any odd vo small spots of blood of the size of a three- 
‘obs. The following is the inspector’s evidence given | Pes bit in the centre of the right cuff,” but, 
fatare the magistrates the day after my arrest: o more blood at all. ; p ; 

I found on the inner side of both cuffs of the jacket How, then, does this tally with the inspector's 
a dark reddish stain. The one on the right was | Sllegation of a stain four inches long by half an inch 
four inches long by half an inch wide, and had the wide on the right cuff, and a similar stain not so 
appearance of partly-dried blood. On the left cuff was | bad on the other one? There was not s particle of 
a similar stain nob quite so ore — sioaven, here blood on the left cuff nor on any other part of the 
were numerous staing Of & colour which ha clothing. The alleced stain on handiarckisl was 


liva. On the vest the: 

Tie appearanenof saliva On the vent there wan 8 I | not blots uw ae 
marty fodenes if some Perens Be] head nteldnd such tary of hideous nidght 
feck af the sergentt Sn eee ac wilh wens | Scime to the inapecter and bie he mag 
waish stain, which looked like blood. , & was the evidence about this at the trial? Dr. 
Here, then, was the damning evidence against me; | Butter said “the whitish and greyish stains were 

not only was the gore plainly visible on my clothing, | starch, most probably from bread and milk!” 
Lut I was even bespattered by the froth emitted by | Having thus wholly disposed of the “saliva” and 
the poor animal in its death struggles! reduced the terrible bloodstains by about 90 per 


November sd. two horses of Mr. Stanley killed. 
November 8rd to February 1st, 1904.—No further out- 
rages, as all animals kept S atnight. Many letters. 

Tr. 


was con i trages and letters ce 
1906—October 19th.—I am releazed. 
1907—January.—Fourth series of (“Martin Moulton”) letters 
sent to myself and the Home Office. Encounter 
with detectives at G.P.O. 


“The New Sex,” a striking article by “Rita,” appeare in the 
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cent. of their alleged superficial area, they are still 
a subject for careful consideration, though as to their 
ever having existed at all I am relying solely on Dr. 
Butter’s evidence, because be | were invisible, both 
at the magisterial inquiry and at the trial. While 
T fully accept Dr. Butter’s testimony, it was as highly 
improper for the lice to instruct a doctor in their 
own service instead of an independent person to make 
the analysis as it was for them to refuse my repeated 
requests to be shown the clothes and to present 
or represented at such analysis. 

It was —— that Dr. Butter first saw the clothing 
thirteen hours after it was seized by the police. it 
appeared that owing to his position as police-surgecn 
at Cannock he very properly thought it preferable 
for an independent tleman to make the analysis. 
Accordingly, the police took the clothing to Birming- 
ham by the first train next morning for the express 
purpose of having it examined by some medical man 
of that city. 

It will be recollected that the excuse given by the 
inspector for not bringing the clothing for me to sce 
when he called upon me at my Birmingham office 
for an yee about it on the day of my arrest 
was that he could not carry it so far. Whether the 

lice accomplished this herculean task the very next 
ay unaided, or whether they had a donkey to assist 
them, was not prov What was proved was thet, 
without going to the length of raising an actual hue 
and cry through the streets, the police did every- 
thing in decency to ferret out a medical man, but 
met with jgnominious failure, and their efforts in 
every other direction having also been of no avail, 
they were obliged, as a last resort, to get their own 
doctor to examine the clothing two days later. Now, 
I have mentioned that I do not for one moment 
doubt Dr. Butter’s veracity, and I only refer to this 
circumstance because it appears to indicate a strong 
desire on the part of the police to keep the case as 
far as possible entirely in their own hands, or, at 
any rate, in the hands of those whom they imagined, 
from the positions which such persons a ae might 
be indisposed to adopt an unfavourable attitudo 
towards them. 

"But there is another matter on which the search 
for independent doctors has a very direct bearing, 
and that is the decision of the police not to let 
wane see the canting: On the morning after my 
arrest, on applying or the fourth time f~be allowed 
to see it and stating I desired to be represented at 
the analysis, I was informed it was too late, as the 
clothing was “being examined by & tleman in 
Birmingham” that day. And yet, when after an 
abortive hunt from door to door through the streets 
of the great Midland capital (whether with or with- 
out the aid of the city police was not stated) they 
returned to Cannock as completely baffled by the 
doctors as by the horse-maimer himself, they never 
mentioned this failure to me nor ge me the oppor- 
au thus conveniently afforded of being repro- 
at the analysis yet to be made! 


HORSE'S BLOOD OR NOT? 

Let us now see if there were any evidence to show 
that the blood was that of a horse at all. We all 
know how easy it is to get a spot of blood on one's 
clothing from a cut finger or even from raw cr 
underdone meat, ang the way in which counsel {cr 
the Crown pressed me to state the exact dates when 
I scratched my fingers, ete., was ludicrous in the 
extreme. Dr. Butter swore there was no test whereby 
an animal’s blood could be distinguished from that 
of a human being, but that the two spots which the 
prosecuting counsel in his opening speech (with an 
air of impressive solemnity intended to convey to 
the imy that there at least was proof of my gui't) 
decl had been found on. analysis to “conform to 
the character of mammalian blood,” simply meant 
that the stains might be the blood of a human being 
or of any animal which suckles its young. So far 
from showing these microscopical spots were the 
blood of the outraged pony, there was not one ict 
of evidence to prove they were horse’s blood at all! 
Indeed, they might have been anything from the 
blood of some member of the Staffordshire constabu- 
lary to the blood of a donkey or a mouse. All that 
was proved was that the blood was not from a bird, 
fish, or reptile. 

WAS THE BLOOD FRESH f 

Next, let us see what proof there was that the 
blood had come on the coat within (to take the cx- 
treme limit) ten hours of the police seizing it. 
Here Dr. Butter’s testimony is again of im'portance, 
and he said it was impossible to tell definitely 
whether the spots were recent or old; but he added 
that fresh bloodstaing are bright-red and go dark- 
red or brown in time. He also remarked that the 
stains were brownish-red when he saw them on tho 
day of my arrest, and the same colour three days 
later when he made the analysis. 

Now, the police examined the coat at 7.45 a.m.— 
thirteen hours before Dr. Butter saw it—and they 
also referred to the stains as “dark red” of 
“brownish” in colour. 

All this, therefore, tends to show the blood was 
old. But there is another fact which proves beyond 
the shadow of s doubt that it was not recent. Tho 
police swore the coat was “damp” (later on in the 
case, owing to some extraordinary phenomenon, it 
suddenly became “wet”); if, then, this was so, the 
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dampness would riage any fresh blood which might 
have fallen on arment from drying, 0 
the spots would have been bright red and not dark. 
I have heard it said that possibly the “inner side” 
cuff where the stains were all to be found had 
not got wet, and that assuming I had maimed the 
nony, as the pole first alleged, before 9.80, the 
[eo might have ‘had time to dry and go brown. 
The answer to this is that the police express] 
referred to the staing on the cuffs as “partly” dried, 
and it was in tho centre of the right cuff that Dr. 
Butter found the two Fg of which so much fuss 
was made. Further, the police had to admit in 
cross-examination that, although they made out the 
blood was still wet, none of it’ came off when touched. 
sir A. Conan Doyle, in his splendid articles in the 
Datty TELEGRAPH, says, with reference to this 
matter: 


a dark night and have two threepenny-bit spots of 
blood to for it. The is beyond argument. 


VETERINARY TESTIMONY. 


Mr. RB. N. Lewis (M.R.C.V.S.), of Malpas, Che- 
shire (a veterinary - a who happened to be at 
Cannock at the time of the outrage as locum tenens 
for another gentleman), who examined the pony on 
behalf of the owners at 8.30 on the morning of the 
crime, and whom the police did not call, although 
they had taken his statement, his testimony being 
wholly against them, but who was called for my de- 
fence (the police being reduced to the extremity of 
calling a hors¢;slaughterer on their behalf), said the 
wound was quite fresh and had been inflicted within 
six hours at the uttermost (that is after 2.30 a.m.). 
Hence had I got any of the animal's blood on my 
clothing it would have looked quite fresh at 7.45 a.m. 


In this connection it must be remembered that the |. 


.pony’s bowels ‘were protruding six inches, and the 
wound, which was still bleeding freely when noticed 
by the boy Garrett, was of s0 [oe a nature that 
according to the evidence of Mr, Wootton (the owner’s 
servant), who shot the animal, “the weight of the 
fall forced the bowels out through the cut.” 
EVIDENCE SUBSEQUENT TO TRIAL. 

The above evidence raised the further important 
question as to whether it would be possible to inflict 
a wound fourteen or fifteen inches long across a 
horse's abdomen without tho perpetrator getting more 
blood on his clothing than the two insignificant spots 
found on mine. This question has been put to- Mr. 
Edward Sewell (M.R.C.V.S.), of the Veterinary 


Infirmary, Thurlose Place, South Kensington, 
who is one of tha best-known men in his 
profession, having had _ twenty-four years’ ex- 


Feciente in dealing with horses. He has sworn a 
leclaration exprestiag Kis opinion on this and other 
punts in ay r, Sewell, after stating that he 
9 made himself thoroughly conversant with the 
—— 80 -* to Lad = A orm a definite opinion 
any question pu im regarding the wound 
Goes on to say: F si ink 
His clothes would have been considerab! ith 
blood, and this would have speued ner on Beogrry coat, 
but aleo to his other garments, and especially his trousers. 
It is well known in our prof. that veterinary surgeons 
La agen hy 3 by 2 gical oc ne oe 2 we oped ml 
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the diparmcn, of bioed. _ ieee see 
Mr. Lewis and all other veterinary surgeons and 
medical men to whom this question has m sub- 
mitted entirely with Mr. Sewell, and Traut 
(January 12th, 1 remarks : 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
See eet UG es 


“Yrs,” remarked the author,-“I am tired. I’ve 
kt whole day typewriting, and it’s very hard 

TK. 

“But © understood that you employed a type 
writer?” 


ean But you see, I mariied her. I type 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


. A COMPETENT MAN. 

His lordship’s motor-car had broken down in the 
heart of the sega Meee! a solitary cottage being 
visible for miles. ing to it, ‘his lordship ex- 
plained the ‘reason of his intrusion to the good dame, 
and inquired if it were possible to obtain a horse to 
egy te wrecked car to the nearest town. 

- wks, your lordship,” cried the good woman, 

‘there ain’t no need for an ‘orse! Jest you wait 
till my Jimmy comes 'ome from work, an’ 'e’ll put 
yee moty-cart right in two ticks! ‘E's a smart 

y at repairin’, is Jimmy!” 

~ What is he—a fitter?” inquired his amused lord- 
ship, Fed Be thon t of the hogelenaly wrested mass of 
complica and expensive machine ing out on 
the roadside. si sled 

“No, my lord,” replied Jimmy's mother ; “'e’s been 
strikin’ for the blacksmith since *» left school last 


yours but ’e ses 'imself ther ain’t nothing he don’t 


ow about engineerin’. Don’t you worry, my lord ; 

he'll put it right ried you!” ' —— 
I 

Finpmxa the novelist in tears, a friend asked the 
cause of his grief. 

“T’ve just killed my hero!” he replied. 

“Is that all? Cheer up! If he was like the rest 
of them, he deserved his fate!” 


Mrs. Arxins: “Atkins, I’m sorry you invited all 
those people for to-night on such short notice. I’m 
sure there is not enough cold meat in the house for 


twelve persons.” 
Mr. A.: “Well, I'll just s round to the club 
‘em stories of the 


and ask a thirteenth. ell te! 
bad luck attaching to the number thirteen, and you 
can bet they won't want to eat much, any of ’em! 


— of 
TITLED CABBIES, 


The recent announcement that a Countess had secured 
a license to drive a cab in Paris has moved our Irresponsible 
Poet to perpetrate the following verses : 


Once more the fair and gentle sex 
Has entered man’s domain, 

The hanscm cabby, ’tis decreed, 
Must scon give up his rei(g)n. 

Where now we see a reefer coat 
And weatherbeaten face, 

There soon will be a dainty form 
And clouds of filmy lace. 


The highest in the land, we’re told, 
To drivers’ seats aspir:, 

While girls in every walk of life 
Ply Licensed cabs for hire. 


A charming duchess on the box 
Will not disdain our fare, 
And marchionesses, too, will vie 
To drive us here and there. 
The wives of belted earis will take 
Their stand upon a rank, — 
While baronesses will be glad 
To take us to the Bank. 


When duchesses and countzsszs 
(And others that I ken) 
Are always at ose beck and call, 
Who will employ the men? 
—_—— he 


Mavup: “Well, mamma, how do you like my por- 
trait? Does it look like me?” 

Mamma: “Humph! The face is good enough; 
but no one would ever think that dress cost your 
dear papa fifty pounds.” 


—— fe 
Beneractor: “How is your husband now, my dear 


Poor Woman: “I am sorry to say, sir, he is con- 


- fined to his room.” 


Benefactor: “Could I see him?” 
Poor Woman: “Possibly, sir, if you applied at 
the county prison.” 


A Little Book Every Thinking Man 


Woman, or—Suffragette ? 


A QUESTION OF 
NATIONAL CHOICE. 


By Marie Corelli. 


NOW READY AT 3°. ALL _NEWSAGENTS'’. 
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I—THE MUSINGS 
OF A MATCH-SELLER. 


By John West, the little, wooden-legged, old match- 
seller, who, for over a quarter of a century, has had his 
pitch opposite St. Martin's Church, Trafalgar Square.) 


Drrx had nothing to do with bringing me down to 
selling matches. 

I mention this because we poor chaps are generally 
supposed to be awful drunkards, though I’m blowed 
if I know where we're supposed to get the money 
from to go wallowing in four ale. 

No; as a matter of fact, I have never touched 
strong liquor in all my long life—I was born at 
Garrick Street in 1835—and I sha’n’t begin now. 

My misfortunes ears eet due to “rank bad luck,”’ 
such as General Sir vers Buller—who gave me a 
shilling once, bless him !—had insf“the Boers. 

You see, there isn’t much call for the servicea of an 
uneducated man with a wooden log. 

Now, I daresay there’s many a kind lady or gentle- 
man buys a box of matches from me thinking I lost 
my leg fighting for my country. 

Well, I didn’t; and I don’t know that I should have 
been any better off to-day if I had, for there’s many 
an old soldier left to rot and starve, for all his 
grateful country cares about him. 

However, let that be, though it’s a di to a 
great nation. I lost my leg through falling off a van 
on the way to a beanfeast. 

Well, when I came out of hospital, there I was—an 
unskilled labourer with one leg. 

There was ag ges comfort—I wasn’t married, 
and I’ve never m such a fool as to add to my 
troubles by taking a wife. 

Not that I a anything against the women. They 
are all very well in their way, if you can afford them, 
and they look very nice in a drawing-room. But 


they are no good to a man who can hardly earn . 


enough to keep himself. Besides, I don’t believe in 
iving one-half your food to gt the other half cooked. 

o; my hat covers all that belongs to me. 

Well, as I was saying when woman crapped up and 
led me astray, as she did old Father Adam, there 
was I with one leg and no trade. 

So I just hopped about from one thing and one 
place to another, until in 1881 I took up my pitch by 

rafalgar Square, and have been there ever since. 
During this time I have seen some startling incidents, 
notably the ses ores et That was an exciting 
time, if you like. t with the breaking of the 
windows, the shouting of the mob, and fight 
between the people and the police—and the people 
got the best of it, too—it all made a mark on my 
mind which will never wear out. 

That was the first time I saw John Burns. He 
was right in the thick of the scrimmage. And 
another time I saw him he was being chucked off the 
top of a ’bus by the police during the ’bus strike. 

ut now he’s a Cabinet Minister drawing £20,000 
a year (Mr. West has added a nought too many.— 
Ep. P.W.) he never thinks of these things, and has 
forgotten all about us r chaps. Anyway, the 
present Government hasn’t done much for us, and I 
can’t help saying so, though I am a Liberal and a 
Home Ruler. 

However, though I have always been a keen 
politician, I don’t pe Le my views are worth any- 
thing, and I’ll come back to match-selling. 

I should say it never was a very peodtabla business, 
but it has grown worse during the last ten years. 

Owing to tubes and motor-’ buses, pools don’t walk 
so much as they used to, and everybody is in such a 
hurry that they have no time to stop to buy a box of 
matches—or they are so deep in thought thinkin 
which tube or rita to take and save half a secon 
that they don’t notice us. 

It seems to me that if these so-called improve- 
ments go on much longer some of us poor chaps will 
be improved off the face of the earth altogether. 
Why, if I take seven shillings in a weck I think my- 
self lucky. Not much to live on, you may say. And 
you’re right. It’s not a living; it’s just an excuse 
not to die. 

Still, I sometimes do better than that in the 
summer, for in weather like this folks are too cold 
to unbutton their coats, and they won’t let me do it 
for them, though I’d do so gladly. 

However, I manage to rub along, and I 
daresay shall manage to the end; and why should 
I org ger when there are plenty worse off than me? 

ut I don’t think, if I live to be as old as Trafalgar 
Square, that I shall ever get an old-age pension. I 
look upon this old-age — business as a picce of 
humbug trotted out whenever there’s an election to 
catch votes, and—— But I must stop—timo’s up. 

One thing more, however, I must add—up to to-day 
the shilling Sir Redvers Buller gave me was the most 
I ever had given me at one time. 

But the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly has casily 


* busted that record. 


“The Real Cause of Failure.” See Leonard Hali’s article in the March RAPID. 
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SPOTTED een y bisa orees Page . 
Tue so-called “spot r,” whi 
such consternation .n Glasgow, aren} = else- 
cher and ehh as orm ctntuned ne 
spotted fever which wrought such havoc in England 


This latter was really a species of malignant 
typhus, and the “spots” that were associated with 
the disease were putrid pustulcs due to ante-mortem 


slew one-fourth of the entire population of the then 


London, opinions differ, it being held by some 
authorities to have been a bubonic epidemic of the 
t now known throughout Asia and the East gencr- 
ile as the plague, while others hold it to have been 
of the typhus variety alluded to above. These latter 
cite, and with reason, the petechise (‘plague spots”) 
mentioned by Defoe, Pepys, and other contemporary 
writers. Possibly the two types of pestilence may 
have raged simultaneously, for true spotted fever 
(putrid typhas) was certainly endemic in the London 
of those days. . ; 

Prebsbly its last appearance in the United King- 
dom was in Dublin in 1866, when a new and incur- 
able disease, characterised by purple blotches on the 
skin, and which, curious! enough, was at once 
christened “the spotted death” by the common 
people, broke out early in March. Many persons of 
all ranks died a few hours after seizure, but just 
when the resultant panic was at its height the epi- 
demic ceased as suddenly and mysteriously as it 


had b 
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PLENTY OF TIME. 

A BnITisHER was recently aroused whilst enjoying 
hig beauty-sleep in a Parisian hotel by a loud knock- 
in at his chamber-door. 

Here, here! What's up?” ; 
“The place is on fire,” replied the. agitated r. 
“ How far along this corridor has it got?” lemanded 


“The flames have reached No. 20.” 
“Oh, I’m all right! My number's 100. Wake me 
when they reach 97,” came the answer from the bed. 
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THAT’S ANOTHER MATTER. 
“ Bur I don’t love you,” objected the young woman. 
“Then, why,” howled 
the jncligans youth, re- 
ferring bastily to divers 
memoranda in his pocket 
diary, ‘‘ did you eat a total 
of sixty-five boxes of 
chocolates 1 bought you 
during the year if 
you didn’t love me P” 

‘‘ Because,” she said, 
: with a rapt expression on 
her lovely features, ‘‘ I do love chocolate.” 

lOc 
OTHER NATIONS’ MARY JANES. 

Tye British householder is just beginning to realise 
that after’ July 1st next he may be held legally liable 
for the maintenance, for the rest of her life, of his 
domestic servant, should she chance to injure herself 
in any way while in his employment, and to grumble 
greatly thereot. : = 

In most other European countries, however, similar 
laws have been in vogue for many years past; while 
in Germany the liability of the employer has been 
held to extend to such untoward hap mings as the 
bite of a mosquito which set u ood-poisoning, 
and the scratch of a cat which brought about an 
attack of erysipelas. ' . 

The much-governed Teuton is also obliged Lif law 
to insure his women servants in the State O. age 
Tension Fund, and the accumulated premiums, should 
she marry—and she generally does—go towards her 
dowry. What would Britons say, one wonders, if 
they were legally compelled to find marriage portions 
for their Mary Janes 


In France it has been held that the sou in the 
franc which is paid by all tradesmen to all ser 
vants on all purchases made by them on behalf of 
their master or mistress is al, which is ex- 
actly the reverse of the law here. In effect, it 
amounts roughly to a tax of two shillings in the 
pound on every middle-class woman’s housekeeping 
money. nglish mistress would not like this. 

Neither would she care presumably to be compelled 
to pay for her servants’ aprons, nor to buy them 
birthday nts, nor bedeck them with gold and 
silver medals, nor subscribe for them to a Sunda; 
newspaper. Nevertheless, one of these things woul 
she have to do if she lived in Dresden, Rome, 
Stcckhclm, or Berlin, as the case might be. 


Famous people 


ain't in a condition to swallow over & thousand feet of 
gas. You see,I work at the gasworks, 80 I knows the 
price!” 


A PAGE OF MIXED GOODS. 


A GENEROUS MAN. ; 

Two tramps approathed a likely-looking dwelling 
on the country road and tossed up with their last 
halfpenny which of the two of them should call there 
and solicit alms. 

One waited at the entrance gate and the other 
walked ol Ae drive towards the hall door. In 
few seconds the latter reappeared. . 

“Well, did he give you anything?” asked his ex- 
pectant companion, eagerly. 

“Oh, yes!” was the reply. 
minute to leave his garden. And here 

ee] OX a ad 
HE KNEW WHAT IT MEANT. 

Hx was clad in the garb of a British workman; but 
even beneath a fustian cap may throb an aching tooth, 
and so he stood holding his jaw in one hand and the 
surgery bell in the other at 
the door of a local dentist. 

“Mr. Wrench is not in at 
present,” said the neat waiting- 
maid who answered his ring; 
“but he will be in shortly.” 

“Does he give gas?” said 
he of the jumping nerves. 


“ cy 

i whale his charge?” 

“ ree-and-sixpence 

“W-what? Three-and-six ? 
Well, I reckon it'll have to 
go on aching, that’s all. I 


“He gave me one 
am!” 
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“ A SURE BIG, ; 
How are you progressing with your music 
lessons?” asked Egbert. ie 

“Oh, very well indeed,” replied Florence. I am 
really rapidly improving.” 

‘ow can you be so sure of that?” 

“Well, the family that lived next door gave up 
their house within a week after I began to practise. 
The next le remained a month, the next nine 
weeks, and the family living there at the present 
time have been there just on six months.” 

“Yes,” said Egbert ; “you must be getting on.” 

Ol ee 
‘MANNERS MAKETH MAN. 

Lritzz Claude’s manners were really dreadful, and, 
in the vain hope of improving them, his father bought 
for him a standard work on etiquette, and many and 
dire were the penalties he threatened if the work was 
not well studied. Ri 
Next day the parents were startled by a series of 
mighty cries from the vicinity of the nursery. Full 
of apprehension, the alarmed parents rv to see 
what had happencd. They opened the door, to dis- 
cover their son was endeavouring to thrust his 
younger sister into the coal-scuttle, saying sternly the 
while: 

“What do you mean, you ignorant girl, by trying 
to leave the Toon like that? Don’t you know you 
aboula wait until a gentleman opens the door for 
ou . 

: SOC 
ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 

A wutte-racep cashier met the astute company 
romoter at the door of the office when he alighted 

m hig magnificent motor-car. 

“Oh, sir,” he blurted out, “the office has been 
robbed! Burglars broke in last night!” 

“Indeed ! at did they take? 

“The whole of the £2, which I was to send out 
to the shareholders to-day.” 

“Ah, shareholders’ money—eh? Clever scampe, 
these burglars. Did they take anything else?” 

“Your gold-mounted umbrella, sir.” 

“Oh, the villainous, cold-blooded thieves! Send for 
the police at once!” 
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HEROES WHO EXHIBIT THEMSELVES. 

Tum appearance of Captain Sperling upon the st 
of a London music- was, of course, a perfectly 
legitimate exhibition, because it was done on behalf 
of the widows and orphans of the Berlin disaster. 
Had it been otherwise, it might have been open to 
a charge of bad taste. 

Heroes—and_heroines—of the type of the gallant 
Dutchman and his associates are usually as modest 
as they are brave, which is saying a good deal. Grace 
Darling resolutely declined to show herself in public, 
although when she was at the height of her popularit;, 
just after her reception by the Queen at Windscr 
she was offered a salary of £40 a night to merely sit 
for a few minutes in a boat on ia stage of the 
Adelphi Theatre. 

Captain Boynton, on the other hand, who saved 
some scores of lives, exhibited himself for money all 
over England and America, and afterwards went regu- 
larly into the show business, and amassed a fortune at 
it. Mr. Johnson, styled the “hero of London 
Bridge,” in memory of one of the most sensational 
of his many life-saving exploits, also made morcy 
after a similar fashion. 

So, too, did Kate Kelly, sister of the notorious 
Ned Kelly, of Australian bushranging fame. Kato 
was perhaps the most perfect and fearless hurse- 
woman that even Australia ever produced, and on 
several occasions she rode hundreds of miles by night 
through dangerous and difficult country, in order to 
warn her kinsmen of the movements of tho man- 
nunracs who were bent on tracking them to their 

oom. 

Such feats not unnaturally made her the idol of 
the lower classes, and after the dispersal of the 
gang she earned some hundreds of pounds in a few 
weeks exhibiting herself on the s of various 
Melbourne and Sydney music-halls. Eventually, how- 
ever, the Government interfered, and the show had 
perforce to be discontinued. 

CoC 


WRONG FOR ONCE. 

“Sra!” exelaimed the injured party, “you stuck 
your umbrella into my eye.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the cheerful offender, “ycu are 
mistaken.” 

“Mistaken?” demanded the irate man. “You idiot, 
I know when my eye is hurt, I think.” 

“Doubtless,” replied the cheerfu! fellow, “but you 
don’t know my umbrella. I borrowed this one from 
a friend. Good-day.” 

>See 
NO WISH TO LIVE. 

aims (nae pe she rest 

us rank. not s ‘Snough to 
bear the weight of two. ‘J 7 
You have a wife and 
family, and I have not. 
T'll let go, and you save 
yourself. 

Frank : “ But you, you 
brave fellow, are younger 
than I am, and life is 
aweet. It is too great a sacrifice.” 

ri “No, no, Frank! But I have an engagement 
with dentist to-morrow, and I’m satisfied.’ 

COC 


LAUGHS THAT HAVE LASTED FOR 
LIFETIMES. 

Tum case of the young lady, who, as recorded in 
the daily papers, recently laughed for eight hours on 
end at a joke she heard at her costumier’s, and that 
so violently as to place her life for a while in immi- 
nent jeopardy, is not quite unique of its kind. 

Indeed, there have been several instances where 

ple have actually, under similar circumstanc:s, 
aughed themselves to death; while others have only 
been saved from a like fate by the application of the 
electro-cautery cure, the galvanic battery the hot 
wire snare, and other such-like powerful countcr 
irritants used by medical men. 

Joan Caron, the famous “ giggling 
would laugh immoderately al da; 
trumpery incident sufficing to send her off into un- 
controllable sms. e was made a show of, 
and people took a delight in exciting her risibility, so 
that practically her whole life, from the age of 
fifteen to twenty-three, when she died, was one long 


laugh. 

pa Nash, the famous music-hall comedian, 
and inventor of the now well-known “laughing 
ted by nature with a hearty, ringing, 
musical leag He cultivated it assiduously, exercised 
it continually, and gained through it a very excellent 
livelihood ot more than any yours. 

Another noted laugher was Lamont, the French 
clown, , to win a wager, once laughed for 
fifteen hours straight off the reel. It was his custom 
to practise laughing regularly every morning and 
afternoon, just as a musician practises his music, and 
his stage ances in the evenings were simply 
laughing bitions, to which, however, all Paris 
flocked and laughed in unison. Eventually he broke 
a blood-vessel while going through his performance, 
and immediately expired, thus literally laughing him- 
eelf to death, as did Calchas, the soothsayer, and 
Zeuxis, the great painter. 


irl of Ghent,” 
long, the most 


song,” was 
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Ir very frequently ea ay when 8 young man 


takes a situation that he does not know or appreciate 
what his conditions of service reelly are. ere is 
no agreement in writing, and often he does not 
stipulate what notice he should give or receive to 
terminate the arrangement. He imagines that the 
law has settled these matters for him, and, there- 
fore, they trouble him not. ; 

A man, for instance, may agree verbally with 
another to serve him for two years, but the servant 
does not know that if any mishap occurred he could 
not sue the master under that verbal agreement, 
for under a certain Act called the “Statute of 
Frauds,” as long as the reign of Charles II. 
(but still im force), a eements which extend 
beyond a year must be in writing, otherwise no 
action can te brought upon them. 

This does not mean there must be a formal agree- 
ment between the partice—a letter or memorandum 
in writing and signed is sufficient to bring it 
within the statute mentioned. It will thus be easily 
eeen how distinctly advisable it is to have the agree- 
ment of service, if for any length of time, put into 
writing. 

Where no time is limited for the duration of the 
agreement for service the hiring is usually considered 
a “general” hiring, and in point of Jaw a hiring for 
a year, but this rule is not inflexible and must be 
taken in conjunction with the other circumstances. 

Where the only circumstance from which the dura- 
tion of the service can be inferred is the payment of 


Sometimes the girl with money is worse off than 
the other girl who hasn’t a penny to bless herself 
with, Under certain circumstances the rich ~girl’s 
money is a positive disadvantage to her, while all 
the time it might be a blessing. 

“He’s a fortune-hunter.” : 

Ah, it is easy to imagine in what sneering tones 
those words have been uttered by such a lot of people 
since the world began! And there is a possibility— 
perhaps more than a possibility—that. they have 
spoiled more lives than any other four short words 
in the language. 

Isn't it possible for a young man to be honestly 
in love with a girl po of some money of her 
own without being a fortune-hunter ? 

Of course it is. Only so many people repeat that 
croaking parrot cry about fortune-hunters, and 
so many keep on asserting that it is mean to marry 
a girl with money. And the result is that a * 
young fellow who has been honest and sensitive 
shrunk from proposes to a girl simply and solely 
because she ha; to have much more money 
than himself, although he- was erm, | fond of her 
and would have made her an excellent husband. 

He has been afraid of being branded as a celfish 
and mercenary schemer. So he has remained silent, 
while all the time the girl may have been waiting 
with a fast-beating heart for him to ask the question 
which she was ready to answer with a glad assent. 

That is why some girls with money are very un- 
lucky—from a matrimonial standpoint, anyway. 


4 
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Iv you were en in a chess problem or some 
subject that required deep thought and someone com- 
manded you to do a certain action, the probabilities 
are that you would obey the command. This is 
bypuotians, . 

e only difference between the above and what 
we generally understand by hypnotism is merely a 
difference of uently a hypnotised 
person struggles against the suggestion which is 
made to him, while in some cases he succeeds in 
his efforts for some time, especially if the action 
suggested is contrary to his nature or habits, suc 
as insulting language or violent conduct. > 
_Now this power is one of the few real things in 
life. Such every-day remarks ag the following are 
evidences of this remarkable fact: “I really can’t 
explain why I did it,” “I felt that I must do it, 
score I didn’t want to,” “I understood that he 
ee me to do it, although he said nothing.” Our 
knowledge of hypnotism has passed the stage in which 
it was associated with mountebanks, jugglers, and 
other impostors; ip has now become a science. 

Can hypnotism affect the health? Briefly, the 
answer to this question is definitely “Yes.” 

: In connection with this subject a distinction is 
a al between diseases in which some part of the 
oly is damaged or missing and those in which the 
Teen is suffering from some nervous disorder, 
although the organs of the body are intact. These 
nervous disorders are of various kinds, but for our 
present purpose it will be sufficient to divide them 
into two ; those in which the patient has 
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a weekly wage, then it can be taken to be a weekly 
hiring, and as such terminable at a week’s notice. 
All agreements of hiring and service are put an end 
to by the death of the master, unless the contrary 
is expressly stipulated for and agreed to. 

Every employee is bound to take proper care of 
hig master’s property which is entrusted to him, 
and if he be guilty of gross negligence in that re- 
spect he will be liable to an action at law. But he 
is not bound to preserve his master’s property at 
all risks. For instance, if a servant is entrusted 
with money or goods and they are stolen from him, he 
is not liable to his master. 

It has also been decided that a servant is liable 
to an action at the suit of his master where a 
third person had sued and recovered damages from 
the employer for injuries sustained in consequence 
of the servant’s negligence or misconduct, 

And where a bailiff of a farm had copied from 
his master’s notebook a list of names and addresses 
of the latter’s customers, and on leaving the em- 
ployment used the list to solicit orders on his own 
account, it was held that there was an implied term 
of the agreement of service not to use, to his master’s 
detriment, information obtained in the course of his 
service, and that the bailiff was therefore liable in 
damages. 

As regards a dismissal without notice, this is justi- 
fiablo in such cases as the following: 

For incompetence, habitual negligence, wilful 
disobedience to lawful commands, gross moral mis- 


[5 if Me™ MarryaMonicd Maidan? 


~ Take the case of the Brownjohn girls, for instance. 
Mr. Brownjohn_was not rich when he started to make 
his way in life. Neither was Mrs. Brownjohn rich 
when she was married. Nor could either Mr. or 
Mrs, Brownjohn boast of a distinguished social posi- 
tion when they were young. 

But Mr. Brownjohn made a success of life. He 

t on. He made money. Then he died while his 

aughters were still young. He left his widow well 
provided for, and each girl—there were three of 
them—had a fortune of £6,000 apiece. 

Of course, you think the money made them 
haper! Well, as a matter of fact, it really didn’t. 

three were good, nice girls, fond of home. 
They were the sort who are never completely happy 
unless they have someone to love and fuss about. 
They would have made splendid wives. 

But they never had the opportunity of being wives. 
Their money, which was going to be such a blessing 
to them, prevented that. 

Several young men of their own class, of good 
characters and with splendid prospects of getting 
on,- would have proposed to the girls, but ey were 
deterred by the thought of the money. And Mrs. 
Brownjohn didn’t allow the money to be forgotten. 
She was always selling people how much the “dear 
girls” possessed, and how considered it her duty 
to guard them against fortune-hunters. Also, the 

irls themselves were ange to expect a great 
eal from their future husbands—when they came 


along. 


Alypnolism versus pills. 


variable pains, sometimes in the head, then in the j 
side, and so on, and those in which the pain is 

definitely and continuously located in one part, such 

as headache, toothache, rheumatism, sleeplessness, 

loss of a pet, St. Vitus’ dance. 

We will take the last class of pains first. If the 
sufferer be hypnotised, and while in that state he be 
told that he will feel no pain aiter he wakes, he will 
not feel the px 

Cases of the relicf of acute rheumatism by this 
means after the failure of massage treatment, cold 
water cure, and so on, have been proved by the most 
eminent men in the scicntific world. 

Friedemann and Moll vouch for a case of a child 
of eight who had a painful eczema of the ear and 
could not bear the slightest touch on it. After the 
first experiment, consisting of one order, he could bear 
strong pressure on the spot. 

It cannot be claimed that hypnotism is likely to 
have any t effect in cases where the body is in- 
jured, but it can certainly be claimed that the method 
of hypnotising a person and then performing an 
operation is attended with no more risk than the use 
of chloroform, which has ® proportion of about one 
death in 800 cases to its credit. 

Further, one part of the brain may be injured and 
thus prevent another part from exercising its full 
powers. Here hypnotism enables the second part 
to be used to its usual extent, whereas under ordinary 
circumstances it is extremely probable that the person 
would gradually lose what power that ¢ had 
through lack of use, and through worrying about it. 


conduct, dishonesty, drunkenness, permanent disa- 
bility from illness—and the like. . 

For example: Where a servant was negligent and 
frequently absent: when wanted and often slept out 
at night, it was decided that the master had a right 
to discharge him without warning, and where a ser- 
vant of any sort is engaged on account of his pro- 
fessed ability to perform certain duties, and he turns 
out to be quite incompetent, the master is ustified 
in rescinding the agreement and st. m 

Indeed, a single instance of forgetfulness by reason 
of which damage is caused to a valuable machine, of 
which the servant has the management, may consti- 
tute neglect of duty, justifying dismissal without 
notice. master, however, must use great discre- 
tion in taking this extreme her J 
In the matter of apprenti ip, too, it should be 
seen to that this is done by way of deed, otherwise 
it is not a legal document. If the apprentice absents 
himself from his master’s service @ magistrate can 
order him to serve out his absent time or make 
satisfaction for it, and in default imprison him. 

The indentures are dissolved by mutual con- 
sent or the death of either master or appren- 
tice, but when the apprentice is bound to 
two. masters he becomes on the death of 
one the apprentice of the survivor. The indentures 
can also be cancelled by order of a magistrate on 
complaint and proof of wilful misconduct by the 
master or apprentice, or the wilful disobedience or 
misbehaviour of the latter. 


By Our Hcarr Secciaust. 


But they never did come along. Mrs. Brownjohn 
herself frightened away some of the would-be suitors, 
and the girls themselves rebuffed others because they 
were poor—and the rest never asked for the hand of 
a Miss Brownjohn, because they didn’t wish to be 
thought mercenary. 

So the end of it was that all three of the Misses 
Brownjohn grew to be lonely, withered old maids. 
They kept their money, but it couldn’t buy them 
happiness. 

t is distinctly mean—very mean—to deliberately 
marry 8 girl because she has money and in order to 
= that money. But if a young fellow honestly 
loves @ girl and she loves him, the mere fact that 
she has more money than he has ought not to 
separate them. 

A young fellow with brains and ambition and a 
girl with some money have, ere this, formed a partner- 
ship which has turned out a good thing for both of 
them. One of the best-known painters of to-day 
candidly confesses that he owes practically everything 


to his wife’a money. — 
He was poor, and his poverty forced him to turn 
to get a living. It 
he had 


out work which he had to se 
was work which was unworthy of him, and 
not a chance to study and improve himself. 

But he fell in love with a girl who had a little 
fortune of her own. She became his wife, and her 
money hel him to study and to take time to do 
his best. He won fame and fortune which she shared 
with him. 


The first objection to this method of treatment for 
diseases is that of ger It will be called quack- 
ery and humbug. ell, for that matter, what intro- 
duction of new methods of treatment has not been 
similarly beeaiedt 

assage, the use of quinine, the use of emeti 
were cok, ridiculed in Wiaeos, “unit Germany janghed 
to scorn the Roshi of using the electrio current 
in this connection. But which of us disbelieves in 
Ly lied — Some bs us a liable to over- 
estimate i ae ualities, and to fo i 
etocts if aah soely aed, ot ae a me 

the second objection is this: allowing that 
hese ag ae a ~ that is one for i the be he 

or is only temporary. © effect of i- 
ment will wear oa ana the eis Sapen 
recovered in the interval, will as ill as before. 

The answer is that the experiment can be repeated. 

Another point may be taken in this connection. A 
very large number of drugs are used by the medical 
tgs 4 eters with the ‘ai object of alleviat- 
ng, but not of curin ain. ese dru 
usually objected to. ae ene 

The third objection is that all persons are not 
hypnotisable, and so could not profit by the treat- 
ment. One hypnotist failed to hypnotise only 
eighteen people out of 718 in Stockholm, and the 
proportion was about the same in England. A visit 
to Marienbad is often recommended, but it is very 
Gout tial wheter My is kee the bounds of pos- 
sibility for all! should the argum i 
to hypnotism ? eenene rene, 
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tient, if he has not . 
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Sold from Soot. 

The chimney of a gold-smelting furnace at Vallejo 
Junction, California, was cleaned recently, and the scot 
was chemically treated in the gold-dust room. It con- 
tained dust worth £1,400. 


Helping the Poorer Brethren. 

At one of the elementary schools in Yarmouth the 
better-off children are bringing pence each day so that 
their poorer companions, whose fathers ma out of 
work, corer icon fa basin of hot bread and milk every 
morning. 

Silver at 837 an Ounce. 

Seven ounces of old silver in the form of a of the 
reign of William and Mary were sold at Ch ie’s the 
other day for £37 an ounce, or nearly ten times its weight 
in gold. It was stated to be the dearest piece of old 
English silver ever purchased in a sale-room. 

Ship in the Forest. 

__ _ The steamer Dorisbrook had a remarkable experience 
in the Gulf of Mexico. During a hurricane in September 
the steamer was blown five miles from her anchorage, and 
was carried ashore anddeposited in a pine forest, where a 
number of other vessels also been swept. 

Tea Money. 

_ Tea is largely used as money in many far-inland 
Chinese towns and in Central Asian marts. The tea is 
pressed into tablets, and stamped. It then circulates as 
current coin, These bricks vary in value according to the 


quality of the tea, and their value also increases as they 
get further from the tea-producing country. It is 
estimated that between Urga, in Mongolia, and Kiakta, in 


Siberia, the value of tea money in circulation is £62,500. 


@ 


@ 


Kitten calle out Fire Brigade. 
Several members of Nottingham City Fire Brigade 
turned out with a fire-escape recently to rescue & kitten, 


which had been clinging to the top of a high tree in 
Mansfield Road for four days. . 
Counted 1,000,000 Peas. \ 


For a bet of ten shillings Henry Parish, of Princeton, 
‘undertook to count @ million peas and place them 
in cans. It took him four weeks. The man with 
whom he made the bet took another four weeks to prove 
that they were counted correctly. 
Baby in a Cloak-Room. 

Aman and his wife, who had come from Waseseey to 
hear Mme. Melba sing at a New York opera-house, left 
their eighteen-months-old bady im the cloak-room of the 
theatre, receiving the usual check. The infant slept on & 
pile of coats through the performance. 


A Change of Name. 

The Sioux Indians are being renamed by the U.S. 
Government. An effort is being made to preserve & hint 
of the old names in the new ones. “ She-who-has-a- 
Beautiful-House” becomes “ Mrs. Goodhouse,” for 
instance ; and “ Bob-tailed Coyote” is changed to “ Robert 
T. Wolf.” 

Shop that was Opened, yet Closed. 

‘At Bradford the case under the Shop Hours Act 

inst @ butcher who was also a pork-butcher was dis- 
missed upon the defendant explaining that only one blind 
of his window was up, denoting that the pork-butcher’s 
department was open, while the other blind was down, 
showing that the butcher's department was closed in 
accordance with the Act. 


A Few Items of Fact that will 


Interest You. 
Dog fa the Dock. 

A dog was placed in the dock at a London police-court 
recently with four youths who were charged with house- 
breaking, and seemed quite conscious of the gravity of the 
situation. It was by th of the dog that the 
prisoners had been lentified. 

Deadly Diet of Dynamite. 

Half-a-dozen cattle 
ranches at Onkanagan Valley, 
untimely decease is put down 
appears that the Government roadm 
explosive for blasting in the vicinity 
lett some of the dynamite behind 
promptly began to eat. 

Doctors on Strike. . 

The Wimborne recently declined an application 
by the medical officer of the workhouse for an increase of 
his of £30 ly inclusive, 0 he resigned. It was 
decided to advertise the appointment at a salary of £25, 
the guardians to provide appliayces and medicines, but the 
board have received no spp ications, the medical officers of 
the town having met an arranged not to apply. 
World’se Largest crane 

© 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
150 tons, but has been tested to 
is to lift gun barbettes from the 
to the warships, doing away with three months’ 
delsy and the labour usually employed in taking them to 

ieces and reconstructing. e crane has taken two ycars 
To build, and weighs 1,100 tons. It can raise its load 
100 fect. 


200 tons, 
workshops 


Picture Pars. (See footiine.) 


TELLS THE AGE. 

Hert is a method by which the age of an can be 
ascertained. If you have an egg which is of doubtful 
age put it insome brine. At the broad end of the egg 
is an air space which grows 
as the egg gets older. The 

rfectly fresh egg will float 

orizontally on the water, 
when from three to fi 
it will lie at an angle of 20 degrees, eight days 


me 
75 degrees, and when a month old it will float vertically 


LETS THE AIR OUT. 
Wuenx a funnel is being used to pour ® liquid 
a into some receptacle 
—— it usually happens that 
the funnel gets full 
and the liquid leaves it 
very slowly, sometimes 
even overflowing at the 
This is because the 
air in the receptacle 
cannot escape. If a few 
indentations or grooves 
are made in the spout of 
the funnel as shown they 
will allow the air to escape, and the difficulty will be 
overcome, 


Personal Pars. 


Finest Shot. 


~ord Walsingham—England’s . 
Lorp ‘Warstncuas enjoys the re utation of being 
the finest shot in England. He probably is the only 
man in the world whose aim is so accurate that, he 
is able to shoot wasps on the wing. This requires 
a marvellous the steadiest of hands. To 
ractise on other small insects he 
fad a miniature gun specially constructed. He holds 
the record for an unsu use bag. 
Miss Ellen Terry’s Eyegiase Collection. 
Wen Miss Ellen Terry is not acting she has no 
affection for towns. In retirement she mes quite 
a country mouse, occupying a picturesque farmhouse, 
and forgetting for the time being the great world of 
Lendon. Her favourite hobby is the collection of 
eyeglasses worn by celebrities, whenever she 
makes a request for a pair—al request never refused— 
ts the wearer to write his or her name on one 
of the lenses. The collection is kept in a special 
cabinet in her beautiful home. 
A Travelling f\uler. 
Prixce FERDINAND OF BULGARIA invariably k 
on his writing tab'e in his study a stock of rnagnif 
cent and many coloured hot-house flowers, which, 
he states, are so refreshing to his eyes that they 
enable him to work for many more hours than he 
would otherwise be able to do. No modern occupant 
of a throne has travelled more frequently abroad 
since his accession than Prince (Ferdinand. He 
became ruler of the Principality in 1887, and since 
then has spent nearly a uarter of his reign abroad. 
His people know him by the nickname of 
“Traveller.” 
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VASELINE DOES IT. 

Gu that is contained in tubes is no doubt very 
handy, but all the eame it is annoying when you find 
that the lid of the tube 
has stuck and cannot be 
unscrewed. There isa way 
to prevent this, however. If 
a little vaseline is rubbed on & 
the screw when the, tube is 
first opened the gum will not adhere to the screw, 
and the cap can therefore be screwed on and removed 
with the greatest ease. 


ee 
AN EMERGENCY. 


“IN 


SHovLp any reader be out witha vehicle after lighting- 
up time and find that 


he has no lamp, betitute can be 
found easily. Obtainacandlefrom 
the sce oil or bo; 


used in this emergency, 
things are not generally obtainable. 


& 


Sir. A. Swettenham Objects to Snapshots. 
An amusing story is being told in Jamaica of the 
retiring Governor, Sir ‘Alexander Swettenham. 
Special correspondents and photographers from 
‘America swarmed into Kingston after the earthquake. 
to get a “snapshot” of 
far from pleased. Driving 
same man with camera in 
stopped, the footman 


um: out, 


to his paper a picture of the Governor of Jamaica 
in the of hurling a stone 


The Considerate German Crown Prince. 

Tae Crown Prince or Geemany is much more of 
popular hero than his father. A thousand tales 
joke—and of hie old 
his future subjects. The of 
are never tired of telling how 
the Crown Prince’s castle 
The Prince 


took him for some chance 
ponte into the Prince’s ears a 
long and harrowin, iption of the extra work a 
Royal visit entailed on the authorities. “But 
surely you fare _ for it?” asked the Prince. 
“No,” answered the postmaster. “There is a lot of 
and heavy bags of letters to be carried 
the castle, and not one penny extra do we 
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| While the audience was beginning to file 


hs,” containing a 
on sale at all booksta 


page, is now a 
as se Geom the Publisher, 18 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 
Trover nails are things that most of us are well 
acquainted with many do not know why the heads and 
Owing to the rough head a 
more effective blow can be =——> 
head was smooth, for 
the hammer grips the head better and is therefore not so 
wasted. The roughing at the top of the stem is intended 
to fix the nail firmer in the wood. 
PREVENTS DAMP WALLS. 
Wen a building is being constructed and it is 


WHY NAILS ARE ROUGHED. 
tops of wire nails are roughed. The reason is this: 
delivered, than would be the 
likely to slide off with more than half the force of the blow 
——~ie 
essential that the insides should never be damp, this 


thod of preventing soaking through the 
ee oe walle is adopted. In- 
ni stead of erecting one 


solid wall, two walls of 
one brick thickness are 
built, There is a space 
of about six inches be- 
tween them, and they are conuected by 
strong metal ays one of which is 
illustrated. Besides holding the wills 
apart these etays collect any water that may have roaked 
t — Pied -—_ wall and cause a ahd to the 
groun m the grooves, conseqa ing the 
inner wall dry. = 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
People. 
get.” The Crown Prince took his departure without 
revealing who he was, but the same afternoon he 
again called at the post-office, this time in uniform 
and with attendants and friends. They had all come 
for their own letters! 


Stories of Lord Aberdeen. 

A Goon story is told of Lord Aberdeen at a Patti 
concert in Melbourne. Somehow the orchestra had 
forgotten to play the National Anthem at the ie 
out his 
Excellency sprang to his feet, and, in 8 clear, musi- 
cal voice, started the familiar f. 3; in which every- 
one at once ined. Another time when he was 
travelling in Texas a hotel clerk remarked, address- 
ing his hip, “You're a drummer, aren't you?” 

rd Aberdeen smilingly pleaded not guilty. Later 
on he discovered that “drummer” in the States means 
an “ambassador of commerce.” 


She was very anxious to dress the part 
correctly, so she studied her Sir Walter Scott, and 
th i ecenes was describe 


tional pearl-grey silk and tartan 
prima donna, and came before her audience in the 
guise of 

accustomed i 
Lucia in such homely attire. ae did not know 
what L was about,” laughs Patti. “I do believe a 
thought I was going to play Little Red Riding Hood, 


and was poking fun at them.” 
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tropical islands. 
Malarial fever, as we 

Il #osourvoes 

i mt a", GEAVED A 


all know nowadays, is 
carried by mosquitoes, 
and mosyuitoes aro 
delightfully rare in 
Barbadoes. The 
natives say that the 
é reason is that these 

5 unpleasant _ insects 
: cannot breed in the 
Zu islands, because all 
S- the fresh water 

How the Lower Creatures is full of the 
Make Man’s Life Easier. little fish popular! 
known as “millions. 

The fish devour the wiggly grubs which hatch out 
from mosquito eggs, and so very few come to matur- 


ity. 

Not many people remember what a big debt man 
owes to birds, beasts, and insects. To birds in par- 
ticular. That repulsive, bald-necked bird, the 
turkey buzzard, for instance. You find him or near 
relatives of his in every tropical country, and where 
he lives no scavengers are needed. Dead carcases or 
offal of any kind which would otherwise breed pesti- 
lence is cleared up in no time, and nothing left 
but bleached bones. 

Then there is the secretary bird. But for his 

culiar appetite for snakes, parts of India would 

uninhabitable. Poisonous or otherwise, they all 
disappear down his lengthy throat. Both buzzard 
and secretary bird are protected by law in their own 
countries. 

Speaking of snakes, there are two or three sorts 
of these reptiles which ought to be protected. One 
is the king snake common in tropical and eemi- 
tropical America. The king snake is non-poisonous, 
a has a peculiar antipathy for the rattlesnake. 
He always tackles him on sight, and is so strong 
and brave that “crotalus horridus” generally comes 
off second best. 

MORE WAGTAILS, MORE MUTTON. 

The rat-shake is another reptile who deserves well 
of mankind. He has an insatiable appetite for rats 
and small animals of that kind, and he can get down 
their holes after them as nothing elso living is able 
to. 

We have heard a good deal lately of good and bad 
British birds, and it has become an open question 
whether some such as rooks, sparrows, starlings 
gulls, and woodpigeons ta, i not to be thinned 
out. But some of our home birds benefit us in ways 
which we never dream of.,, 

Take, for instance, the water wagtail, that pretty 
little long-tailed chap that geo with such a queer 
jerky motion. The wagtail is the shepherd's friend, 
and indirectly saves for human consumption much 
good wool and mutton. 

_ In this way. The wagtail’s particular pet dainty 
is a sort of small snail, of which he consumes large 
quantities. Now, this snail is the “host” or har- 
bourer of the liver fluke, a parasite dreaded by all 
flock-masters. The sheep, in cropping the herbage, 
swallow the snail, and with it Ho fluke, and the 
pacsaite finds its way to the poor animal's liver or 

rain with fatal results. Thus, the more wagtails, 

the fewer snails and the more 8 s 

Besides the enormous number of insects noxious to 
man or to his crops which birds destroy (a pair of 
titmice, for instance, will devour 120,000 insects dur- 
ing their breeding season), our feathered friends 
havo another useful office. They are great tree- 


planters. 
MR. SQUIRREL—TREE-PLANTER. 

Rooks are very fond of acorns. When a rook has 
gorged himself upon acorns he generally carries away 
a few and buries them, with an eye to future hard 
times. It is about an equal chance that he forgets 
all about his store, and next- year the seeds 
yererert and we get a little grove of oak trees. 

lackbirds are equally keen on ivy berries. The 
undi seeds are strewn broadcast, and holly, 
hawthorn, mistletoe, and many other trees and plants 
ate mmilaely sown by birds. 

n this connection the good work done by Master 
Redtail must not be forgotten. The squinral is the 
i tree-planter of all our native creatures. 

very autumn he makes scores of little hoards of 
nuts and acorns before he begins his winter nap. 
But he is a forgetful fellow, ast it is about an even 
chance whether he remembers the location of his 
store or not. If he does not, w the seeds, well 


‘ h 
buried down in the good, rich earth, are sure to ger- 
minate. 


most of us either forget or are not aware that the 
common wasp is the very worst enemy of the intru- 
sive, buzzing, germ-spreading hvuse fly. A worker 
wasp will destroy a score or more of flies daily, and 
® single wasp’s nest may number 2,000 workers! 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
HOW THE BOAT RACE BENEFITS BUSINESS 


Traders Bless the *Varsity Struggle. 


Tuts is the week of the "Varsity Boat-race, and the’ 
heart of many a tradcr is bounding for joy, for to 
many the annual battle of the rival Blues brings 
business in its train. ° 

Take the draper. Now is the time that his stock 
of dark and light blue ribbon is in demand. Everyone, 
whether undergrad or not, whether townsman or pro- 
vincial, sports the colours of the university which he 
or she particularly favours, so that during the fort- 
night prior to the great event it is no exaggeration 
to say that miles of ribbon are bought and sold. 

In like manner rosettes and favours of all descrip- 
tions, which may be pinned to the hat or button- 
hole, are eagerly purchased by sporting customers ; 
while by the proprietors of riverside houses there is 
also a considerable outlay for bunting. 

Photography gets an admirable stimulus hy the 
boat-raco. Both before and on the great day of the 
event amateurs and professionals pursue the crews 
and expose innumerable plates in the hop? of securing 
characteristic attitudes of the eights. These are then 
eagerly purchased by the editors of illustrated daily 
and: weekly journals and also by the picture postcard 
publishers, for there se2ms to be an almost insati- 
able desire on the part of the public to see the faces 
of the horoes in print. 

Another direction in which the printing trade 
‘benefits by the boat-race is in the publication of 
souvenir programmes, which contain the names and 
weights a the rival crews and sometimes statistics 
of former struggles on the Thames. 

Boat-race day, again, is quite a little harvest-time 
for the humble London coster, who wheels his barrow 
westward to supply fruit and similar food to the 
great crowds which line the river banks. Coffee and 
refreshment stalls also abound, and “house full” is 
a common proclamation by restaurant proprietors in 
the neighbourhood. 

Talking of the coster, the great day of the boat- 
race means money for that kindred spirit, the show- 
man. Here and there along the bank his merry-go- 
round and cocoanut shies appeal for patronage. Here 
and there the canine and the pierrot do their best 
to amuse the crowd, who on the whole are not difficult 
to move to laughter, and from time to time the aged 
hab of the nigger-minstrel is passed round as well. 

Besides satisfying the inner man, the proprietors 
of restaurants and public-houses which overlcok the 
river also seek to earn an honest penny—or should 
it be shilling ?—by letting the galleries fitted upon the 
roofs of their establishments, from which an almost 
unrivalled view of the greater part of the race may 


Bargees, with a keen eye to business, also cater for 
spectators by admitting them at so much per head 
on to their stout, old-fashioned craft, which have 
been conveniently moored at some tempting part of 
the course. 

In the same way boat-race day is understood to be 
the grand opening day of the season for the many 
steam launc which trade on the Thames, and 
these on this occasion either follow the rival eights 
or take up position on the river where the numerous 
passengers may view the contest to the best advan- 
tage. Even the London County Council has bene- 
fited in this respect, and last year, it will be remem- 
bered, they organised special excursions, by which 
their much-criticised river steamers took large num- 
bors of patrons - the Thames to witness the famous 
boating struggle between; the rival Blues. 

eee ee 

“T THANK you, madam, for your hospitality. Your 
kindness brings tears of gratitude to my eyes. ‘Tis 
a hard, cruel world, and I, a harmless member of 
society, am hunted down by the myrmidons of the 
law simply because I bear a resemblance to a 
balloon.” 

“A balloon! I fail to see the resemblance, my 
man.” 

“Probably so, madam; but, you see, like the 
balloon, I have no visible means of support!” 


The Publisher, 18 Henet- 
London, 


etta Street, W.c. 
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It costs one shitling, but 
GET might mean fust the 
difference between 
your failure or 
success in life. 
B: 
P) 
Price Is. at 
alt Bookstalls: or 
Is. 2d. post free from 
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Wuat is the sailor 

r coastguard to 
think when he sights 
a vessel, sound and 
uninjured, drifting 
aimlessly across the 
ocean without one 
soul aboard her P 
Such cases, however, 
are not so rare as 
might be imagined. 
Of those on record far 
the most remarkable 
is the still unexplained 
case of Marie 
Celeste. 

The Marie Celeste 
was a well-manned 
brig, her crew, in- 
cluded the captain, 
his wife. and little 
girl, amounting to twenty all told. Her port of 
leparture was ton, and she was bound for Medi- 
terranean ports with a cargo of general merchandise. 

Some six weeks after she left Boston for Gibraltar 
coastguards saw a brig approaching the Straits under 
full sail. But a minute's oe showed that 
there was something wrong. She was yawing as if 
no one was at the tiller, so she wag boardcd. 

Imagine the men’s amazement at finding not one 
soul aboard! Yet no boats were missing. All were 
sound and in their proper places. The vessel her- 
self was perfectly tight. There was no water in the 
well. There were no signs of any storm or fight or 
mutiny, no disorder of any kind. More, it was 
evident that the vessel had not been long deserted ; 
for the remains of a meal that was on the table 
were quite fresh, and a watch hung upon the wall 
was still ticking. 

The vessel was brought in, and a most minute 
investigation made, but without any result. And 
there the case remains. What became of those 
twenty people is a mystery apparently insoluble. 


° 


Some Unsolved Secrets of 
the Sea. 


HAD PIRATES BEEN AT WORK? 


A very similar case was reported a good many 
years ago from the China seas. A French vessel 
passing west of the Loo Choo Islands fell in with a 
large Chinese junk sailing at her uwn sweet will 
across the ocean, with all her big mat sails set. As 
it was plain that she was not under control, she 
was boarded. In this case, too, there was not one 
person upon her, alive or dead. 

The French crew at first supposed that it was the 
work of pirates, but the suggestion was negatived 
by the fact that her cargo, a rather valuable one of 
silks and other commodities, was intact. Nor were 
there any signs of bloodshed. True, a large knife lay 
open on the deck, but it had no blood upon it. As 
the weather was threatening, the French ship did not 
attempt to tow the junk. They transferred her cargo, 
and set her afire. 

Sometimes a mystery of this kind is solved later. 

In August, 1904, a large barque of over a thousand 
tons came sailing all oy herself into a lonely ba: 
near Poum, in New Caledonia. A settler went aboard, 
and, finding her deserted, got help and anchored her. 
She turned out to be the British ship Dumfricsshire, 
and to contain a cargo valued at over £20,000. The 
ship was fairly sound, and at first all were utterly 
uzzled as to how she came to be abandoned. But 
ater all was made clear. 

It sppesss that the Dumfriesshire went ashore in 
the darkness upon an unknown coral reef, and so 
serious was her ition deemed that her crew took 
to the boats. ey were picked up by a steamer 
and taken to Noumea. Meanwhile the vessel, which 
was really but slightly damaged, lifted with the next 
tide, and by a Pigge of luck drifted into safety. 


LOST—A TORPEDO BOAT! 


Nearly half a century ago the islet of Corvo, one 
of the Azores, had for its only inhabitants two run- 
away English sailors. One morning there came drift- 
ing into the little bay where their hut stood a 
quaint, old-fashioned vessel, mastless and battered, 
but quite sound in hull. 

The men boarded her and found that she was 
evidently a Russian sealer, and discovered papers 
showing that she had been abandoned in the year 
1801. She still had plenty of provisions aboard, the 
beef, thou hard as stone, still eatable, but not 
even a d body was in her. Examining her hold, 
the beach-combers found furs in perfect condition 
to the value of £800. The most probable explanation 
is that the old brig had been frozen up and aban- 
doned by her crew. But is it not an amazing thing 
that she should have crossed the whole great space 
of tho North Atlantic without harm and also without 
being sighted by any ing vessel? 

Three years ago a French torpedo boat, No. 108, 
was reported drifting off Downderry, which is a 
little fishing village just below Plymouth. Sho was 
uite sound, but had no one aboard, and at first 
there was much mystery as to what had become of 
her crew. But eventually it turned out that as she 
was being towed from Cherbourg to Brest the hawser 
had parted and the weather was too rough to pick 
her up again. 


**Moral Poison in Modern Books”: Read what the Bishop of Norwich says in the March RAPID. 


: VIII. 
IN A STRANGE 
LAND, 


—_—_— 


names are to be seen. 

Here is a portion of what remains of the Chinese 
quarter. Here are Chinese shops and Chinese lodg- 
ing houses, Chinese printing, and Chinese signs t 
our eyes as we peer in through the half-open ince: 
and hanging about outside the houses are groups of 
Chineso sailors and firemen, neat-looking Tittle 
fellows in their blue serge suits and European caps 
with no sign of the pigtail visible. 

Some have abandoned the pigtail, finding it in- 
convenicnt in their roving life; others retain it and 
wear it rolled up on the top of the head under the 


cap. 

Tho Chinese character of the locality is plain to 
the stranger directly he enters the street, because of 
the Chinese names over certain slicps and the Chinese 
characters on tho packets of govds displayed. 

But the most intensely Chinese note of the dis- 
trict is not to be seen by the unprivileged passer-by. 
THE ANGLICISED CHINAMAN. 

As the party I am personally conducting about 
the by-ways of London looks for something more 
than the unprivileged can have access to, shall 
find a means of obtaining permission for them to 
pass “behind the scenes.” 

This long row of ordinary, rather dingy-looking 
houses does not suggest a foreign note. e houses 
themselves are quite English, and the window blinds 
and curtains sugcest that ordinary English home 
life may be found behind them. 

Let us knock at this onc and make the acquaintance 
of the tenants. Our knock is answered by a China- 
man dressed in ordinary English clothes. He has 
no hat on, and there is no sign of a pigtail. He 
abandoned it many years ago when he first settled 
in this street. He is quite English in his ways, 
speaks to us in English of a sort, and because he 
knows me and has confidence in me receives our 
littls ‘party graciously and conducts us with much 
Oriental politeness into his front parlour. 

It is quite an English front parlour. On the 
walls are coloured pictures of the King and Queen, 
and one or two of the colcured prints of tho old 
Christmas numbers. 

_ There is a nice little display of early Victorian china 
in a glass case in the corner, on the chiffonier aro 
some glasses and a decanter and a plate of oranges. 
On the mantelshelf are the usual chimney ornaments 
of a modest English home, and the furniture is as 
English as English can be. 

AN ORIENTAL LODG' OUSE. 

There ig a Dickensy noto in this little parlour, and 
with it a smack of the sea. We are not far from 
the Docks, and there is something about the place 
that tells at once that people who come hero fre- 
quently come tid the In a little glass case 
is a model of a ship in full sail. There are some 
curious shells on a table in the corner, and in a 
a on the mantelpiece are one or two small Chinese 

a 

‘he parlour opens by folding doors into a more 
olainly and sparscly furnished back room. 

In this is a table covered with American cloth, 
and on the table are two Chincse newspapers, & 
Chinese book, and tho materials for a game which 
ao uninstructed Englishman could understand. 

We are in a good-class Chinese lodging-house. 
The guests who use it are Chinese stewards and mates 
ind seafaring folk of a superior grade. 

Upstairs are several bedrooms, each with two or 
hhree beds in it. They are plainly furnished, 
out the bedsteads are brass, and each bed has an 
iderdown quilt. 

In one room, although it is early, a Chinaman 
lreseed in European clothes reclines. On the bed 
yside him is a tray containing the little lamp and 

_ dl the materials for opium smoking. 


He has the pipe in his mouth, and only lifts his 


es dreamily to gaze at us as we enter. 
Most of tho lodgers who use this house are opium 


By Geo. R. Sims, 


in front of it are ran rf 
This is the “joss” of the establishment. | It is 
the only marked peculiarity in a place which is a 
[apler ae Chinese boarding-house with facilities 
or 


clin 


den is like. ook 
with nothing about it to suggest that it is any way 
different from the ordinary lodging-house 
a 


appearance to the scene. 

between them have one pipe in common. They take 

it in turns to smoke a pipe. The etiquette seems 

to be that the man who has smoked refills the pipe 

by working the “pill” of opium into the bowl, and 
e 


ae ae of bi h 
Qn a landing outside the 
bedrooms on the second 
floor is a glass case 


things in the case, and 
a number of egg cups. 


ame smoking, for guests who are that way in- 


But in this street there are several real opium 


dens—that is to say, houses used principally by 
slaves of the habit. 


There is even one house which is resorted to by 


Europeans who can afford to pay @ good price for 
the privilege of clean and luxurious accommo- 
dation. This is # house to which in the day- 
time well-dressed women occasionally resort to in- 
dulge in a practice which is not generally credited 
to Ku 


ropean ladies. 
IN THE DROWSY OPIUM DEN. : 
Let us cross the road and see what a real opium 
We enter a dingy-looking house 


e pass along a narrow passage and find ourselves 


in a long, low-ceilinged room. At one end of it is 
something that looks like a bagatelle board without 
the usual holes in it. 


On this board there are Chinese marks and signs, 


and on it the Chinese play a certain game which is 
very popular with them. 


Around the wall at this end of the room are 


notices in Chinese characiers. 


Beyond, through # glass window, we see & small 


kitchen in which certain articles of Chinese food 
are in preparation. 


This is a common _lodging-house frequented by 


Chinese sailors and firemen who have come into 
the Docks, and are many of them waiting for a 
ship to engage for the return passage. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF SMOKING. . 
The longer half of this long low room is given up 
to opium smoking. There are beds ranged along 


the wall. On each bed there are a couple of Chinese 


seafaring men. They lie fully dressed with their 


heads to the wall, and their pillow ie often the 
small sea-trunk or portmanteau which contains their 
worldly goods with a soft bundle on the top of it. 


Between each couple of sailors taking their rest in 


fashion which to European eyes is peculiar there is 
a tray containing the materials for opium emoking, 


and the dull glow of the flame which rises from 
little lamp on the tray gives a Rembrandtesque 
men with the tray 


mn hands it to his companion. 

The men in their dark-blue suits are s 
almost Hoffmanesque figures, as they lie about in 
various stages of dreaminess. 

There ara perhaps a dozen men smoking, and six 
or eight lolling or i og about the long room. 

The silence is unbroken. The men rarely 
Now and then a couple of Chinese sailors come in, 
look round, nod, and go out. 

ISOLATED IN THE MIDST OF MILLIONS. 

They have heard of a ship, and have paid their 
score, and are off to the Docks. 

The nod is the farewell to the company of 
Chinamen, for they are leaving London behind them 
and embarking for the land of the Brother of the 
Sun and First Cousin to the Moon. 

In another room of the lodging-house one or two 
Chinamen are pas cards, or playing for small 
money at one of the native games. 

As one goes curiously and cautious!y about this 
quaint bit of the Orient, set down at the gateway 
of the world, London seems thousands of miles away. 
Rudyard Kipling’s story of the Black Smoke comes 
to one’s mind. One might be in China or in India. 
It scems almost absurd that within a stone's 
throw of yon the brilliantly-lighted trams are pass- 
ing to and fro, and the Bank of England, the Marble 
Arch, and Charing Cross Railway Station are all 
within casy reach. 

If we enter another Chinese boarding-house close 
at hand we shail find the same “sailor man”—| 
looks more like a eailor lad with his thin, lithe 

re and compact Jittlo clean-shaven face; but you 
will see no opium smoking—that is to say, it will 
not be in evidence. There are men who smoke it, 
and men who know what “hasheesh” means, but 
they have a different standard of well-being from 
the opium den company. 


WrEk ENDING 
Macs 21, 1907. 


This is a boarding-house for better-class sailors, 


and the domestic note is more pronounced. There 
are clean white curtains at the windows, and a 
talking machine is oblise Ah Sin and Li Chang 
with latest music-hall 


melodies. 
Many of the sons of Chinamen engaged in business 


or running boarding-houses in the neighbourhood 
speak English and cultivate the European rather 


n the Oriental style. 
Some of the older inhabitants of Chinatown in 


London have married Englishwomen, and almond- 
eyed babies are wheeled out in | toga perambula. 
ae and almond-eyed little chi 


dren prattle in tho 
ney English to a father who wields chopsticks 


and is a Celestial to the tips of his fingers. 


The time to see Chinatown in its glory, if you 


have the entrée of the houses in the most curious 
by-way in all London, is on the Chinese New Year's 


ay. That great event happens in February, and 


there are quaint and curious rejoicings to assist at 
and strange customs to look upon. 3 


The letting off of Celestial works is a featuro 


of the ceremony, and on this great occasion the 
Chinese revelry is kept up with much English spirit, 
of which whisky is the most popular. 


THE MYSTERIES OF CHINATOWN. 
Wander this by-way alone and you will see very 


little. You may pass through it in the daytime or at 
night, and hardly grasp t 
feature out of the common. 


fact that it has any 


It is only when you know what to look for that 


you will see it, and what you see in the street is 
no way suggestive of the serenge and often uncanny 
things that are to be seen behi 

of the English-looking houses. 


nd the brick wails 


The stranger is not welcomed to the inner mys- 


teries of Chinatown, and the stranger who is least 
welcome is the one who 
publishing to the world what he has seen. 


with the intention of 


It is because I do not want to be greeted with 


black looks the next time I go to Chinatown that 
I have described the district we have visited some- 
what vaguely as “near Poplar.” 


Ah Sin is my friend, and I have no desire to do 
him a bad turn by giving the name of the street 
in which he is the proprietor of half-a-dozen opium 


dens of the good old-fashioned kind. 


There is one other phase of Chinese life to be 


found not very far off. 


BEFRIENDING STRANGERS IN A STRANGE LAND. 

It is not in a by-way, but lies in the main 
thoroughfare. It is a mission to the Chinese, and 
over the door is a Chinese inscription. 

Not very far away is s big establishment, 
where there are men of Oriental nationality, who 
know what opium smoking is, and have doubtless 
indulged in hasheesh in their time. 

But in this great hostel for Asiatics no indulgence 
of a harmful kind is permitted. 

The hostel is for strangers from a strange land, 
seaman and others from the far-off East, who find 
there safety and good cheer and kindly attention, 


‘and thus escape the perils and pitfalls of the great 


a in which they have no friends. 
ere are Arabs, and Indians, and Persians, Japan- 
ese, and Africans, yellow men, and brown men, and 
black men, seafaring men, and small traders, poor 
travellers, and world wanderers. There is no 
sight stranger or more picturesque than tc see the 
— ——— many of bcc in ip native 

ress, sitting in ous reading and recreation 
room. They talk tngatlone in little groups in many of 
the tongues that were in vogue at the building of 
Babel, and some that were probably unknown at 
that period of the world’s existence. 

HUDDLED ROUND A BIG FIRE. 

You may eee on a sunny day Arab chiefs and 
sheike, Persians and Turke, ca and fezzed, 
Mahommedans from India in their turbans of soft 
gay colour, a Chinaman in his pigtail and native 
costume, and towering over all ‘¥ some huge 
specimen of manhood, broad an hike, and with 
a face of glistening black. 

Nobody in the neighbourhood stares at such & 
group. It is a familiar object and excites no sur- 
prise. 

You may see it almost every morning or afternoon 
in the fine, hot weather. But there are few Orientals 
in the doorway in the months of our English winter 
and spring. 

The men of the East are then sitting round the 
fire in the big room, and they are as close to it as 
they can conveniently get. 

In the opium dens no one wants to get near the 
fire.~ The atmosphere supplies all the heat that any 
reasonable being can 


et 
Tus Vican: “Did you see s pedestrian pass this 
way a few minutes ago?” : . 
Farm Hand: “No, sir. I’ve been workin’ on this 
tater patch more’n # nower, and notter thing has 
ore) ‘cept a solitary man, an’ he was tramping oD 


Mr. W. Beach Thomas writes in the March RAPID on “The Decadence- of Games.” 
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writing—usually 
across the shoulders 
for upsetting ink on 
my eopy ie . 

‘As I grew older 
my literary _ bent 
became so pronounced 
that it developed 
into a literary stoop. 

per 
Rttle t' 
pen 


— ro 


The Adventures of a Would-be Lowl, I Know Not 
Author. Why.” Andie pare 
printed it under 


heading of “Local Happenings.” 
Mes siaeees spurred me to further efforts. I bought 
a floppy tie an owed for a velvet coat and embarked 
on the literary life. I resolved to start modestly, 
merely turning out, say, _ half-a-dozen interesting, 
absorbing, informative articles each week. 

A friend of mine—a@ very clever fellow who has 
often had stories returned from the best magazines— 
‘old me that writing articles was the simplest thing 
in the world. You merely compiled your facts, 
soldered them together with words, and endorsed the 
resultant cheque on the back in the usual way. 

Being naturally aristocratic I determined to start 
business with an article on kin s—Kings who do 
Fretwork,” “Kings who Tame Tom Tits,” “Real 
Kings who are not really Kings”—something on 
those lines. But I had_to give up the idea. You 
sce, I only know one King—King Edward—and I 
know him only by sight. ; 

Next I thought of writing somcthing playfully 
rcientific, “Why Radium Reduces Rates.” I spent 
three weeks and several hundredweight of coppers in 
journeyings to the British Museum to compile the 
‘article. It was a splendid essay when I had finished 
it, just the thing for an up-to-date periodical. It 
was 17,000 words in length, and contained more than 
500 high-class, three-decked Latin, French, and Ger- 
man words, as well as two sentences in Esperanto. 

THE HUMOROUS ARTICLE'S ONLY FAULTS. 

I paid 15s, to have the article typel. And then 
I discovered that some low person had deliberately 
anticipated my article some six months previously 
in a scientific magazine. 

Humorous descriptive articles? Good idea! I 
locked mysclf in my bed-sitting—in ay: study, 
that is—and wrote dozens cf descriptive humorous 
articles. When I re-read them, catmly and dispas- 
sionately, I discovered that they were neither humor- 
ous nor descriptive. Apart from these defects, they 
filled the schedule. 

Some pate! joker once told me that the strects 
were full of subject-matter for articles. I sallicd 
out with notebook and determination. 

I encountered a gentleman rather less pre- 
possessing in appearance than Bill Sikes. I saw at 
ence that he was a burglar. Here—here at last was 
copy! I led him unresisting to a pubtic-house and 
paid for his drinks till my arm ached. 
When I produced my notebook and questioned 
him, he declared with sonie heat that he could prove 
he had never done anything worse than breaking a 


gue me for defamation of character. 
‘However, on receipt of a solatium, he professed his 
a to in luce me to & bond fide pickpockct. 
a eae eed me, and ‘the pickpocket stole my 
: pier gh frente SUGGZSTION. 
n my extremity I appealed to Uncle Powser fo 
an idea for an article. He suggested that mi eae 
on his dog Carlo would be of absorbing interest to 
the world in general, for it was a notorious fact that 
Carlo was the cleverest dog in the universe. Failing 
this idea, he remarked that he had an excellent crop 
of onions in his garden and was sure they would 
work up into an excellent article. Cousin Annie 
wanted me to write on “How to be Happy 
though En x3 ,” and Cousin Alfred was sure an 
article | on ow to Grow a Moustache in Threo 
Weeks” would be immensely popular. 
‘ IT took my troubles to Mr. Smith, a dealer in secon‘- 
and books. He assured me that he could eri 
would help me. In three minutes he had made a 
Brot composed of Whitaker's Aimanac for 1896, 
: ; tin-English dictionary, the works of Shakespeare, 
and a dictionary of cooking. Then he flung them 
<¥ nig Spe and ges 10s. 
went home and sketched out articles. “Frcts 
from, Whitaker for 1896,” “Latin Words We Never 
se,” “Shakespeare as a Man-about-Town,” “What 
are the Uses of Lard?” All these were sketched 
out; none were actually written—not because thcy 
ia unsatisfactory articles, but because they wero 
ownright abjectly silly articles. 
Then a fresh idea for an article occurred to me. 
Prod aia straightway and wrote that article. 


window when he was a lad. And he threatened to’ 


“Te Law Breaking Ever Justifiable ?” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 
WHEN A PLAYER GETS “WINDED.” 


Why He Gasps for Alr. Some Facts About the 
Lungs. 


_ Tae football match is stopped. 
time off.” These are the expressions to be heard when 
a pe is “winded.” But why has he collapsed? 
Why is he gasping for air? A lew facte concerning 
the lungs will explain matters. 

You have 200 cubic inches of air in your chest, 
and you only breathe out at each expiration about 
twenty to thirty of these. as hard ag you can 
= are unable to breathe out all the air. It would 

bad for you if you could, for your lungs are in 
a kind of bag. Prick this, and the lungs collapse. 

The footballer has had too much air knocked out 
of him. No wonder he gasps, for the atmosphere is 
pressing on his chest at the rate 15lb. to the square 
inch. e has lost some of the air inside, which 
should press against the pressure outside. 

What about the work of the lungs? Suppose the 
word “laundry” is used ins:ead. at is just the 
idea, The impure blood travels to the lungs quite 
dark red in colour. The reason is that it contains 
much carbonic acid gas. 
breathing through a tube into some lime- 
Notice the clean water becomes milky. This 
from the blood into the 


lungs. 

as have to breathe six or eight times before the 
air reaches the bottom of the lungs. The first breath 
only gets to your collar-stud. The oxygen you have 
inspired meets some carbonic acid gas, and they 
change places. 

Down the oxygen 
Imagine a prison cel 
blood, as it were, can see 
the skin wall the oxygen passes. 


Wo hasn’t seen. 


the notice, “Letter. @ ~ 
may be addressed lallers 


here” on a card in 


the window of anews- ‘ ? 

agent’s or sweet-stuff ddre "4 

shop? Occasionally it f ‘\ Seq Fer ~ 
: _ ee 


“Man hurt.” “Take | i." Clorified in white | 
enamelled letters | 
affixed to the window. 
Receiving letters for 
callers is one of those 


strangest 
experience I in 
connection’ with 
addressed letters hap- 
pened in this way: 
One day I was standing 


By a Shopkeeper, 


in my shop, when a gentle- 
man drove up, alighted, and, after carefully study- 
ing the name over the shop and the number on the 
door, entered. “Would you mind telling me how 
long this ncowspaper business has been carried on?” 
he asked. “Certainly,” I replied; “a matter of 
seventy years, more or less.” He looked astonished 
and Ls ag incredulously, “Seventy years!” 

“We 1, it may have a bit more,” I affirmed. 
“Why?” He took a couple of letters from his 
pocket and handed them to me, saying, “Maybe these 
will tell their own story.” 

One was headed with the address of a neighbour- 
ing newsagent—it was an application to a well-known 
firm for employment, the reference given was Mr. 
E—— provision merchant, and the address was 
with a transparent door. The that of my own business. The writer had arranged 

the oxygen. Right through at the neighbouring newsagency to receive letters in 

The carbonic acid _his own name, and at mine to receive letters in the 
also passes out into the lungs to be expired. mothe of oe er headed with the add t 

What is the blood taking away? Your blood is e second letter was headed with the addres o 
full of rmall live Dodine—-cerpdsclos—andl these will | ™Y Place, stamped on with indiarubber type, and was 
take ag. ch oxygen as you can give them. The a reply to the firm’s application for @ reference—it 
blood is .» happy when it obtains some of this gas be Mr a disguised handwriting and apparently signed 
that it changes its colour from dark to light red. y Mr. E ° 
Away it goes round the body, and in a minute or WORKING THE DECEASED RELATIVE DODGE. 
cubed back to the lungs with a fresh cargo of Py visitor explained that it _— epalomary badd 

5 ss to send and inquire person into all refer- 

in one day you breathe out 15,000 cubic inches sag cok: : quire Pe y. . 
of this ne gas. Weigh it and there is six ounces eno oe et iat — do. is 
of solid carbon. There is enough material for a at haat h this ‘. eiteric te murderer obtained at 
dozen lead pencils. Put this fact in another way. ployment vith them some few years since. 
on ai ae Riga of solid Dut for that busy time the firm would havo dis- 

attor—perhape ae te to? you aak. What about | Covered the fraud—the man might have been 
the trees and shrubs? They aro princi pally mado prosecuted, and probably he would never have had 
of carbon. Perhaps a tree contains some parts of the o  sogeompcad “| ced. itting the execrable crime 
what was once mil h hol h a “On sioikee weston c happened to be in the shop 

; ac eT tet, Se aa tae oF Ly ae this when a seedy and half-starved man called for letiers. 
aaa aa ont ‘gas from human beings ove sad There was one for him. He opened and read it, then 
passes into the interior of the leaf. 

Now a leaf is green because it contains millions 
of chlorophyl bodies. These take the carbonic acid 

as—cat, if you wiil, the carbon—and set the oxygen 
xe to be rebreathed by man. 
oo 


MOTORING TO THE SOUTH POLE, 
LirvTeNant SHACKLETON’s project for motoring to 
the South Pole, which he proposes to try to put 
into execution next October, is not nearly so mad 
a one as many people are apt to hastily assume. 

In the first place, the motor-driven vehicle will 
probably more nearly approach to the sledge ty 
than the car type, although wheels will undoubtedly 
supplement the runners, and vice versd. In the second 


water. 
gas is continually passing 


till it meets the air cells. 


muttering aloud to himself as he passed me, “Hope 
he pegs out this time,” went out. Two days la:er 
he repeated the performance. Then threo days 
assed, and, on calling, he was handed a bulky, deep- 

rdered, black-edged packet. Standin: in front of 
me he read it, and then remarked, “Bit of lcck, 

v’nor; the old uncle's pegged out, and I’ve got a 

it to draw.” 

I congratulated him, and he added, “Well, I want 
it badly enough; I’ve been out of employment for 
nine months.” The case was interesting, and I lent 
him a few shillings with which to buy a wreath. He 
returned the amount a day or two later, saying his 
sister had sent him a “small loan on account.” In 
confidence he told me that his sister and himself had 
come into a thousand pounds between them. 


place, petrol will be discarded for beget pure THE ADVERTISING ROGUE. 

alcohol, the freezing-point of which is far below even : : ; 

the terrible temperatures @ Antarctica. A few days later an official-looking envelope with 
Mr. Shackleton is, of course the officer who accom- | the Liverpool t-mark arrived. He called ‘in 


and, after scanning the letter, handed it to me for 
inspection. It was from a well-known firm of Liver- 
pool solicitors requesting him to present himself at 
their offices at noon the following day to receive the 
share of the legacy. 
“A confounded nuisance, I call it,” he remarked ; 
“why can’t they send me 8 cheque? Where am I to 
t the money from for the fare?” he interrogated. 
pondered for a minute, and then offered the Joan 
of a fiver. “Right you are, old man,” he said, 
grasping my hand heartily. “ll take it, and 
we'll have a glorious time when I come back.” 
But he hasn’t come back yet, and it happened years 


panied Captain Scott when that gallant_commandcr 
tnade his record dash south from the Discovery in 
1902, on which occasion they got to within 463 miles 
of the Pole. This was with dog-drawn sledgcs, the 
animals having to be killed off one by one on the 
return journey, so that the weaker might serve as 
food for the stronger. ; 
Although inevitable under the circumstances, there 
is something very pitiful, almost revolting, in Sus 
utting into practice after this fashion the iron law 
of the survival of the fittest. The use of tho motor 
sicdgo will, of conrse, obviate any repetition of the 
horror, and where the dog sledge can yo, there also 
the other ought to be able to travel. 

Probably the problem will resolve itself ultimately 
into whether land extends as far ag the South Dole 
or not.- If it docs so, then there ought to Le no 
insuperable difficulty in motoring there. As proof of 
this it may be mentioned that Captain Scott, assisted 
by two seamen, actnally dragged a hand sledge be- 
tween five and six hunc red milcs over the inland ice 
of Victoria Land ; considerably further, that is to 
say, than the distance which separates the Pole from 
his already recorded “ furthest south.” 

‘And tho difference between a hand sledge and a 
motor sledge will be greater than is the difference 
between a coster’s barrow and an 80-h.p. Panhard. 


ago. 
eAtterwards I learnt that whe was a thorough 
swindler, playing. the game. in conjunction with a 
confederate at Liverpool and some printed note 
headings. He had victimised many shopkeepers. 
The greatest nuisance is the rogue who arranges 
to have letters addressed here, and then advertises an 
article in demand, at a remarkably low figure. As 
a rule, he calls for letters but once, nets a big batch 
of postal orders, and then goes elsewhere to repeat 
the same imposture. A few days later indignant 
postcards — to arrive from those who have been 
defrauded. In cases like this I get the police to 
take the matter in hand. 


John Strange Winter answers thie question in the March RAPID. 
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DON’T DELAY! 
- £500 A YEAR FOR LIFE. 


f 
crt or. 250 
‘Ons Cash Gift of 825. 


Oprosite you will find some pictures. Each of 
theso pictures consists of a‘ certain object or 
objects which, either singly or collectively, repre- 
6.nt a surname. 

What you have to do“is to find the longest 
surname made up entirely from the names of 
objects depicted in each picture (or from wo-ds 
which have the same sound). 

An “object? does not inslude sky or shading 
neceszary for correct drawing. 

You have now to examino the pictures given, 
asd discover the surname which each of them 
represents, When you have dono this, writo the 


names down in the spases provided. Thon fill in 115 .. 


@ 
| 
3 
your name and address, cut across the page at the 
place marked, and keep this set of pictures by you 
until all ths subsequent sets have appeared. 
The prize of £500 a Year for Life will be paid 
} to the competitor from whom the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY actually receives the 
complete series of pictures containing the 
greatest number of correct solutions and fulfilling 
the conditions. 
A further sum of £1,000 will be divided in the 
following manner among those who come next: 
One Cash Gift of £250; One Cash Gift of £100; 
One Cash Gift of £50; One Cash Gift of £25; 
One Cash Gift of £15; One Cash Gift of £10; 
e 
e 
e 


10 Cash Gifts of £5 each; and 500 Cash Gifts of 118... 


Steach. No competitor will receive more than 
one gift. 


Narne ...cccccrscsscerccceees sececsssccccsscsccssccscoccccsccasccccscsssecoesosesecneeoooeesoees 


surna ‘cted in the sketches will be found printed in a list of surnames which we have compiled, and which will be sent free on receipt of a stam 
oe cic cage rons to Room 7, “Pearson’s Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, W.0. Le et 


Full conditions governing this competition appeared in number 858, and will appear again shortly. 
<< hhMhMhMhFCGFMfFSSUT sSCOACROSS HERE. 
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SHOPKEEPERS WHO OBJECT TO 
CUSTOMERS. . 

For nearly forty years Mrs, Jane Lucy Radcliffe, 
who died, the other day at Birkenhead, kept second- 
hand curio shop there. But the shop did not kee 
her; for she strongly objected to customers, and 
every endeavour in her power to bar their entrance 
to her establishment. 

The front door was almost always kept bolted and 
locked. If a prospective purchaser tried the side 
door leading to the house, as sometimes happened, 
he was quickly told to go about his business, and 
that in no measured terms. On one occasion the 
old lady was offered £400 for a picture executed in 
sand, which she had bought a little while — 
for 30s. Her answer was that she was too busy, and 
could not be bothered. Eventually, £2,000 was bid, 
but her reply in this instance also was the same. 

Strange though the assertion may sound in theze 
days of keen commercial competition, there are man 
establishments conducted on similar lines. One suc 
exists in Islington. Despite the fact that the shop 
is merely a small general one, it rarely opens its 
doors until between eleven and twelve o’clock in t 
morning, and then the service is of the most grudging 
and perfunctory kind. At five o'clock in the even- 
ing, summer and winter alike, it closes for the rest 
of the day. . 

At Fulham is a second-hand shop the doors of 
which are almost always shut, and there is another 
of a similar description in Camberwell. But perhaps 
the most curious case in point was that of Enkel, 
the famous Leipzig bookseller, who only once in 
thirty years was induced to part with one of his 
treasured tomes. The price was much in excess of 
its real value. But he quickly repented, neverthe- 
less; and, running after the purchaser, he insisted 
upon his taking back his money and restoring the 


book. 
COC 

Sur: “Papa believes in the pleasures of anticipa- 
tion.” 

He: “Do you agree with him?” 

She: “Oh, yes, indeed. In the summer he pro- 
mises to buy me a sealskin coat the following winter 
if I'll give up going to the seaside, and in the 
winter he promises to send me to the seaside the 
following summer if I'll give up the sealskin coat. 
So, you see, I am always happy.” ; 


One Cash Gift of 815. 


Prereree 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


HOW TO ENTER THE CONTEST TO-DAY. 


may obtain from their newsagents issues Nos. 854 to 869 inclusive, containing the first nineteen sets of pictures 
gro ali one for le. tol, SS any yer of Britain, or @s. 2d. auread, pest free, from the Publisher, “ Pearson's Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


ENTER TO-DAY! 


OnE cash £100 


One Cash Gift of 810. 


san lestortsucuanen eaaasaseiasesesiatiis., DID svustenstveseiees ixesaseseuivveansstvesevans: ASO 
Another Set of Pictures will Appear Next Week. 


A waccrsH lecturer at a lantern demonstration 
recently observed that he would conclude the enter- 
tainment with a living picture of the repaving of a 
London street, and he projected on the screen an 
ordinary slide showing a group of navvies. 

“But they don’t move!” objected one of the 
audience, 

“Of course not!” retorted the lanternist. “That's 
what makes it so realistic!” 

, _—_l0Cco< 
USED TO IT. 

THEY wers in a ificently-decorated room _ in 
the West End of London. They approached each other 
from opposite directions. One of them was as pale as a 
ghost, the other blushing red as a cherry. 

Presently they met, and, careless of the fact that 
azeane of eyes were watching them, they kissed each 
other. 

The meeting seemed to bring them perfect peace; but 
alas, alack, they had scarcely been side by side 
above twenty seconds when a man approac with 
the fire of battle in his eye. With cool insolence he 
raised the stick he ied, and then—oh, horror! he 
struck a sharp, quick blow, and the pale one was sent 
spinning several feet away. : 

The other neither screamed nor fainted. There was 
no heart-breaking, no resentment, not even a murmur. 

Billiard-balls ure used to that sort of thing. 

~S0Cce< 

“T asKED you most particularly to awaken me at 
Wimbledon,” remarked the testy old gentleman in 
the first-class carriage to the attentive guard, “yet 
here I am‘at Surbiton, and the last train gone!” 

“Well, sir, I did try three times,” said the official, 
“but it was no good. All you said was, ‘All right, 
Janet; get the youngsters their breakfast, and I’ll 
be down in five minutes.’ 80 I let you sleep it 


off.” 
SoC 

“I am in terror,” said Mrs. Goodson. “Every 
time I hear the bell ring I know I'll hear something 
dreadful about Jack. I’m sure he’s been in some 
mischief.” 

‘ What makes you think so?” asked her husband. 

“Oh, he came straight home from school this 
afternoon, sat down and studied his lesson for to- 


morrow for nearly two hours, and has been as good 
as an angel ever since.” 


10 Cash Gifts of 85 each, 
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GREAT CATASTROPHES NARROWLY 
AVERTED. 

On the Sunday following the loss of the Beilin an 
even more dreadful shipping disaster was narro.!y 
averted on the river Wear, at Sunderland. A ne:.is- 
launched mammoth cargo steamer of 8,000 tons ».:3 
coming down stream, when her foremost funnel, }e!:1 
too tail to pass under it, struck the Wearmouth iti: 
level bridge full in the centre. 

About 600 persons were gathered on the lofty via- 
duct at the time, and engineers say it was a toss-up 
whether that gave way, or the steamer’s funnel. I’ith 
rocked and creaked, and strained and groaned, while 
the crowd, realising too late what was happening, 
stampeded madly for either end of the wildly swa;- 
ang, betas. . 

ventually, it was the funnel that provel the 
weaker, the huge steel cylinder snapping off at 12 
deck, a hundred feet below, and toppling with a 
mighty splash into the water. But it might just as 
easily have been the other way about, and anduu:- 
edly it would have happened so if the tide had '.cn 
running out instead of in. 

Probably there are far more of these “narrow 
squeaks” than the public has any idea of, for it is 
only rarely that such “get into the papers.” It is 
only a few weeks back, for instance, that a ra'lwiy 
platelayer, going early to work, found an obstructivn 
on the track that must inevitably have wrecked «no 
of the finest and fastest of our crack long-dist:ive 
expresses, had not the latter been running 4 few 
minutes behind time. As it was the train thundered 
by just as the last fragments of tho obstacle wer? 
being frantically torn aside and out of the war by 
a hastily summoned gang of labourers. 

And what of the huge meteorite that fell cls 
alongside the Cunard liner Campania during her last 
homeward voyage? It might just as easily have 
dropped on board, when there would have ensued «10 
of the most tragic and terrible sea-mysteries of this 


or any other age. 
>=S0c 


Mr. Sampson is a very irascible man, and is 
in the habit of ng en his boys very sever:S: 
Not long since, he observed that une of his s°75 

ed a new pair of trousers. He scolded the bvy 
for wearing out his clothes so fast. . 

“Pa, no trousers can last any time the way 3°" 

hits,” replied the son reproachfully. 


** Love at Firat Sight: Should It Be Encouraged or Dreaded ?” by 8S. Rutherford, in the March RAPID, 


WEEK ENDING 
Maxon 21, 1907. 


RIAL STORY, 
———— 


TOYS OF FATE. 


A Homan Drama Written by STACEY BLAKE. 


CHAPTER FORTY-SIX. 
Nall Learns the Truth. 


Asrenttzo gazed at Nall with wide, astonished a 
“My get-up, eh?” eaid the detective. “One, of course, 
does not start on 8 quest with a pair of hand-cuffs hanging 
out of one’s pocket, The detective to be successful must 
not advertise.” : ‘ 

“I say, but what are you after?” exclaimed Asperillo 
warily. it was his fir + idea that the detective was after 
Ellicott, that by som. means he had got on the latter's 
track. On the heels of this deduction came the deter- 
mination at all costs to keep secret the hiding-place of Jim 
Ellicott. . For he had a big measure of recompense to pay 
to the man he had sent and where before he had been 
an enemy he was now an ally. 

“Just an idea of my own,” said Nall softly. 

“A new case—or——”" 

“No, the old one. I am still watching it. The threads 
have got a little tangled, and they will need some un- 
ravelling, unless, of course, as sometimes happens, a knot 
suddenly comes undone and there is a general freeing of 
the threads.” 

“But why have you come here?” 

“If you want to see a game fia must be near the 
players,” returned Nall enigmatically. 

“Meaning which?” 

“ Hartley—Ellicott—yourself ! And, well—of course, 
there are others.” 

“Dios! But what do you know?” exclaimed Asperillo, 
instinctively dropping his voice to a whisper, though no 
one was near. ‘And how do you get to know? How 
did you know I was here in Gib., for instance?” 

“{ didn’t know for certain that you were here, but I 
guessed you were somewhere near, and that you had some 
pariacela objective in the neighbourhood, or you wouldn't 

ave come here upon two occasions. You took a through 
ticket to Gibraltar vid Paris and Irun eight days ago at 
Cooks’, in Ludgate Circus, and you did exactly the same 
thing some time ago—I have the date down in my diary— 
soon after the ending of the trial, when Elhcott was 
sentenced. Now, your home is in Toledo.” 

“You have been spying on me, then?” said the Spaniard, 
a little contemptuously. 

“You mustn't call rf that,” returned Nall gently. “No, 
no; I just observe. Of course, my meeting you exactly 
on this spot is in a way a coincidence, though at the same 
time not quite s0, since we are both here at this moment 
because we have a common interest in one of the men who 
is aboard that little steamer. 

“ ot _BOUrae, I knew I should fed Hiariey bate. an 
no difficulty in equipping myse wit @ pro 
itinerary of the wed aie tour from the conversational 
Lady Blanthorpe, who is appiest when imparting informa- 
tion. Now, I am happiest when receiving it. Conse- 
quently Lady Blanthorpe and I are excellent company to 
ons another, and we derive the utmost pleasure from each 
other’s society—up to a certain point, yg for myself. 
And I also learned that the Rock would be their resting- 
place for some days. 

_ “T have only just landed. I came across from Algeciras 
in the ferry-boat just now, and we passed near to that 
little craft—the Seagull it’s called, isn’t it? I caught 
sight of Hartley and that other man, whom I don’t know, 
being rowed towards it, and I saw them go aboard. The 
other man, Sackett, was already there. There's nothing 
in this, of course—no direct eriderics on earth about any- 
thing, only it was interesting, considering the persons 
involved. Because I knew Sackett, and I know—or Lnew 
the Creole. Indeed, I have been looking up friend Hart- 
ley’s reputation as a ship-owner lately, and I have found 
the same reputation built upon a fair foundation, which is 
usually the case, particularly when the reputation is an 
evil one. I was aboard the Creole a day before she sailed. 
I went to have a logk at her, because she had been men- 
tioned to me as a fair type of the kind of craft he risked 
his men’s lives in. I went aboard as a seaman. Indeed, I 
went so far as to sign on with a mythical name, and I got 
an advance note, which I didn't cash. When I came 
down to the wharf again I was a militiaman. I was 
curious to know what men would be fools big enough to 
ship in her. I saw the last of her crew go a ard from 
where I stood twiddling my cane. Among them I saw 
James Ellicott.” 

anne you didn’t arrest him!” © 

0. ” 


. Woy not?” 

“Becavee his being free seemed to me to supply an 
additional chance of finding out the truth of the whole 
proposition, 1 mean, 9 man will work well to prove his 
own innocence.” 

“Then you think Ellicott is innocent!” said Asperillo 
tentatively. 

The detective nodded. 

“And then who is guilty?” 

“T think he is on that little boat there going out to sea.” 

You have made this journey to arrest him, then?” 
broke out Asperillo. 

“No, not yet; not till I Mave changed conjecture to 
proof, I have no certain evidence yet—no positive proof 
that Hartley is the guilty man.” : 

“Then I can mspety it!” 

“Ha! You have found the girl!” 

“ Yes.” 

_“Itis funny; that was my idea. It was my notion that 
in coming this way you had either found her, or had got a 
doe to her whereabouts, which was in this direction. And 


“te Law Breaking Ever Justifiable 
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when I found that Ellicott had shipped for here also, it 
struck me that he must have gone on the same clue. Now, 
is Shebah Zorzi in Gibraltar?” 

“ No; she is at Casalarreina.” 

_ “Where the Creole lies on the rocks? Ha! Then that 
is why Mr. Hartley is in such « hurry. Now, where is 
Ellicott at this moment?” 

“ At Casalarreina also.” 

“H’m! There are some things that want filling in.” 

“Yes; perhaps you'd better have the whole story. It is 
a long one, I do not show up to much advantage in it. 
I have been very, very blind. I have not known truth 
when I have come to it. I have been, in short, a fool, 
following all these months a false trail.” 

They sat down at the end of the old Mole, with their 
feet dangling’ over the edge. Nall somehow seemed to 
have lost the look of the tourist, for all his get-up. His 
eyes fixed on the splashing of white at the base of the 
green and brown hills over the bay, which was Algeciras, 
with a keen, intense look, as though the key to it all la 
over there. Helita bs nay as Asperillo talked, and tco 
out anotHer and ceaselessly tapped ite end on the silver 


case. 

And Asperillo told the whole of his story, right from 
the time of his first a Shebah Zorzi to this moment 
when he had come to Gibraltar in haste to summon medical 
aid for Jim Ellicott. 

“If he can be saved,” he said, gazing out after the 
Seagull, which was now nearly out of sight, “ then perhaps 
ar may be straightened up.” 

“But his life is not in danger—eh?” asked Nall. “A 
wound in the leg, you said.” 

“Yes, but, things sometimes ha pen—fever—noisoning 
of the blood—I dcn’t know. Anyhow, Father Veja con- 
sidered it a grave case.” 

“We shall see. If he doesn't mend—should he dic— 
yes, the responsibility will be yours.” 

«' And what will be the responsibility of the law which 
condemned him when he was innocent?” 

Nall shook his head. “I am not the law,” he said. 
“You helped the law to misjudge him. Your evidenco 
helped. You cannot do too much now for him—to repay.” 

“There is nothing I would net do,” returned Asperillo 
aapeatss 

“Perhaps there are things to be done. And you may 
help. So two of the Creole’s boats landed here at 
Gibraltar, and the other—or, rather, those who were in it— 
at Casalarreina. Now, where is Mrs. Vincent Hartley? In 
Gibraltar, of course?” 

“She was undoubtedly in one of those boats that came 
here. Do ee propose to see her?” 

“Tt would be useful to know why Mr. Hartley has 
hurried off to Casalarreina.” 

“The ship.” 

“Yes, that is almost sufficient cause. At the same time, 
there are the other reasons, only he may not know of them 
yet. I want to know whether he does know.” 

“He does not know,” said Asperillo, “or he would have 
gone alone. And if he had known, would he have told his 
wife—if she is his wife?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Nall slowly. “I was at 
the wedding.’ 

“T mean, either truly or falsely, he married Shebah— 
Shebah Zorzi eleven months ago in England.” 

Mr. Nall played almost a tattoo upon his cigarette-case 
with the cigarette he had been fingeri Dee whole time. 

“Tell me about that,” he said. “Good gad! Do you 
mean that he tricked the girl into a sham marriage?” 

“ Bither that—or this other woman is not his wife. But 
Shebah believes herself to have been duped.” 

“That seems hard to believe, though, of course, nothing 
is impossible.” 

Which is a true saying, for nothing is so improbable as 
truth, For truth outrages the limits of probability with 
an irresponsibility that fiction dare not attempt. 

“What do you know about this marriage? 

“TJ think I know the essentials. I told you"how when I 
shot Ellicott we carried him within the walls of the 
convent. It was while he lay there and the Padre was 
examining the wound that she whispered to me, outside in 
the chapel, what I know. The words she spoke were like 
poicon to me, because, you will remember, we had been 
affanced, Her words put a thousand devils into my heart. 


well, things are as they are. ( ; 
fool myself. Now, how was this marriage made?” 


some r which dispensed with the 
the een within the usual hours. And the reason of 
it was that the old man, Israel Zorzi 
journey, and at the same time it was 4 
secret. So they went out in motor-car, and after a 
journey of some hours came to a church, where the 
ceremony was gone through by pete ay of a few candles. 
It was afterwards—when he tired of her—that he told 
her that the whole bce | had been sham, that the priest 
had been a villain hired for the purpose, and that the 
church was & building that had been long deserted and 
disused. 

The detective took out a note-book, and in « careful and 

ise hand began to write out the essentiala of this 

matter. And he asked many mpestions, Some were 
answered and others were not, but wrote down the un- 
answered ones to keep them in memory. He would have to 
look el3ewhere for their solution. 

“He told her this—that the marriage was false, and sho 
took his word without trying to find out?” 
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“Yes, I don’t know your lawe. It might be that the 
Fpralon ain if it was at night, even if it was in & 
dis church, even if there had been no bishop’s license— 
might be held good.” 

What is legal and what is not legal takes a whole ie 
of fdas and lawyers to decide in En land,” observe 
Nafl. “Whether the marriage was lawfu and binding or 
unlawful may meke all the difference to the two women 
concerned, but it won't affect the evidence of Vincent 
Hartley's guilt. It will be ee eres to prove his 
association with Shebah Zorzi. re is her evidence, of 
course. That is strong, and perhaps enough to condemn 
him, but it will be then a matter of his word against hers, 
because he will be bound to deny any knowledge of her— 
that is, any intimate knowledge, which was what his 
evidence at the other trial amounted to, Prove that this 
martiage—sham or otherwise—took place, and it will be 
the last link in the chain.” 

He took out a time-table and consulted it. “I should 
have liked to have got a bit of dinner while I was here,” 
he said, as he ran hie fingers down the column which 
referred to the Algeciras-Ronda line; “but no, it can’t be 
done. I shall have to cross in that boat I came over in.” 
He pulled out his watch. 

“ Br—and I’ve got three minutes to catch it in. T shall 
have to run. I’m going back to find this out. You may 
expect me here in six days’ time.” 


CHAPTER FORTY-SEVEN. 
Asperilio Holds Himself Back, 

“Now, hold yourself tight till I come back, and don’t 
make a fool of yourself,” said Nall as he stood on the 
gangway of tho Algeciras ferry steamer. And the words 
hung in Asperillo’s ears for a long time after. 

He saw the beat half-way across the bay before he turned 
and walked up to the square, where a military band was 
tuning up for a performance, and where people were 
beginning to gather. 

“ Hold ae tight,” he murmured to himself, repeating 
Nall’s words for the twelvth time. “Dios/ How can 1? 
Those English have blood of ice. My blood is on fire. I 
do not think I could see that man and not try to kill him.” 

And his thoughts ran riot within him. Tho mistake he 
had made had taught him nothing but to hate more. 

The memory of his bitter erer of Jim Ellicott and 
of the tragedy that hate had led him into was fuel now to 
the fire of his detestation of Vincent Hartley. All these 
months he had plotted and striven and worked to accom- 
plish something worse than nothing—to achieve what might 
well be his own undoing. He was as one who through toil 
and suffering had made a journey to a land of hope to find 
that it was a country of desert and dry stones. 

‘And one cannot always undo a journey. It is not always 
possible to be back. 

And the thought that he had been no more than Hartley’s 
puppet was unbearable. He had been pulled on a string, 
and yet so had others. Vincent Hartley had pulled Justice 
on a string. 

Torn between a desire and a fear, Asperillo walked 
restlessly on towards the gardens. He was burning to 
hurry back to Casalarreina. He had got it into his mind 
that Ellicott hovered on the margin of death, and he could 
not drive the fear away. He felt he wanted to be there by 
the bedside of the man he had wronged, to watch him every 
minute, to help him to aehs death, to hold back his life by 
main force. Though this had been Hartley’s work! 
Hartley had fired this bullet by means of him—the instru- 
ment, the fool! Yet the man who is a fool must bear the 
responsibility of being a fool. 

Here he was tortured by anxiety, not knowing what 
might be happening, not knowing even how much he might 
be wanted. And yet he was afraid to go, because he was 
afraid of himself. Hartley would be there; he was only 
sure that he would kill that man if he saw him, and he 
realised that, from Ellicctt’s point of view in articular, 
that would bo inexpedient. For tho thing must done in 
proper order. Tho evidence must be marshalled. At the 
absolute moment must the man be confronted with the 
whole terrible evidence of guilt. . 

Here, then, would Ellicott’s release be sure and secure. 
Asperillo, bearing in mind that ho owed much to the man 
ho had wronged, saw that he owed this : to forego his own 
vengeance till the other thing had been righted. It came 
to his thoughts that the second woman whom Vincent 
Hartley had married was in Gibraltar. 

He remembered meeting her first in the office in Great 
St. Helen’s. Amid the riot of his thoughts the memory of 
that scene ard that incident came into his mind. 
trivial little appurtenances of it, the maps and charts that 
hung on tho oftice walls, the pattern of the lincleum, the 
disposition of the furniture—all these things were im- 
printed on his brain like the image on a dry plate. 

He reniembered Muriel sitting there, pinched and white 
of face, utterly miserable; Lady B aathorpe. florid, 

ressive, a little indignant, and very voluble; and 
artley, leaning on his desk, spenhie softly and eternally 
scratching with his pen upon his blotting-pad. 

The memory of his own words to Muriel camo to him as 
though it were an impulse to speak them. 

“Senorita,” he had said, “we are both wronged. And 
if that man were here who has wronged us I would strike 
him dead.” 

It was Ellicott he had meant then, but the guilty man 
was the ond at the desk who scratched upon the blotting- 


per. 
ind so had followed the fruitless months, the wasted 
endeavours, the efforts crowned by futility—and ending in 
nothing. 

And his Micag iss ran on back over the weary tragedy in 
which he had played—and euffered. 

‘And then he had of a sudden an impulse to go and see 
Muriel Hartley, to speak to her. 

He did not know where she was staying, though he 
thought it would not be difficult to find that out. 

Two boatloads of men of the crews of both the Crecle 
and Iris were somewhere in Gibraltar. It would be strange 
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illness in the house is @ matter of legitimate pride, a 


* in the wish on. the of the 


if he could ndt come éome of them, and they might | - “My child—and to think I might have been aboard 0 ropa : 
ibly be able to tel him what he wanted. He alt too, if, I had come to Cadiz, as I thought of doing once! funeen! in the family is an qccurrence of the greatest cre:!'t 
is way back to the waterside, as being the place where he And the mere thought of what might have been, rather © all concerned. ly Blanthorpe Was very wid:iio 
was most likely to pick up the necessary information. than any knowledge of what had been, promptly dissolved | class. su : ae 
man who Tanaled ggage on the quay, and who at the the lady into tears. And then she asked so many ques- Asperillo was sympathetic. The grave inclination of his 


moment of solicitation was resting, after a strenuous half- 
hour, upon a bale of merchandise, thoughtfully rolling 
many cigarettes for the evening's consumption, indicated a 
couple of yellow-haired men who were lounging near the 
gateway beyond as being two of the men who landed in the 
Creole’s boats, if his memory was not at fault, while he 
was quite sure that others would be found in @ certain 
ona not far away, the position of which he minutely 
described. 

The baggage-man’s memory was found perfectly reliable, 
for the two fair-haired men were members of the Creole’s 
crew, but they were men of the Baltic, and their English 
was imperfect, so that Asperillo Lee little or no information 
out of them. He next found the wine-shop, with better 
results. It was s Cockney fireman who provided him with 
the information he wanted. : 

“I did ’ear,” he said, when he had been provided with a 
replenished cup, “that Mr. ’Artley and ’is wife was pens 
np at that clarssy-lookin’ plice that they call the ’Ote 
Angleterry, or some such nime. Nah, the plice where 
we're boardin’ at ain’t that sort at all. ’Ere’s m a om 
gev'nor. Thenks—a smoke would bo hacceptable. — 

‘ou'll kem beck and tell me if you find it all right? 

ng, sir.” 

So Asperillo went up to the Hotel Angleterre, and he 
eent his card in to Mrs. Vincent Hartley, who was at that 
moment impatiently waiting the coming of the dressmaker. 
She was dressed in the serge costume which alone of all 
her garments remained, and it was torn and soiled with 
tar and rust, so that ite contemplation caused her the 
greatest pain and discomfort. ; . 

Though one may derive nome paar from the gratifica- 
tion of the taste for purple and fine linen, the result—the 
acquirement of the habit of dressing richly (like an other 
expensive addictation)—is certainly o handicap in race 
for happiness in this uncertain world. For it is unwise to 
let a taary become a necessity unless one can control 
to-morrow. 

In some cases the raiment is more than the woman. 

When Asperillo’s card was put before Muriel, she had 
that sort of desire for self-effacement that finds expression 

part person concerned that the 
earth would open and let him (or her) in. She, of course, 
could not see anyone. Indeed, she would not. How was 
it ible to see saybedy in a frock like that? 

Kna so word was taken out to Asperillo that Mrs. 
Vincent Hartley was still nancy indisposed as a conse- 
quence of the dreadful shock and exposure to which she 
had been subjected, and was unable to see anyone. 

Perhaps to-morrow she would be recovered sufficiently— 
yes, that was quite possible, if eefior would call then. 

Five minutes afterwards the dressmaker arrived, and 
was ushered in. 


“~ CHAPTER FORTY-EIGHT. 
Wife or No Wife? 

Mapame the dressmaker, who spoke the two ean 
of the Rock—English with a Spanish accent, Spanish with 
an English accent—was full of ideas, had materials at her 
disposal, and was able to count on much help, so that 
it would be a matter of little difficulty to make for 
milady many eo that should want for nothing in the 

t, 


tions, which were as diverse as the comments she inter- 
spersed among them, that it would have required @ mental 
outfit of very acute quality to penetrate into the heart of 
her words. 

“My own mind is all in a whirl,” confessed Muriel, 
truthfully enough. “I can hardly remember it all. I don't 
know how I have lived through it. I have lost all my 
clothes, This frock I have had made here.” 

“Tell me how it all happened,” cried Lady Blanthorpe 

faintly. “I can't realise it—indeed I can’t! Not that I 
have not known what it is to suffer. I told you how the 
wheel of your poor uncle’s carriage once came off. I 
fainted right away then. I can’t think why I don’t faint 
now.” 
And this adventure brought to Lady Blanthorpe’s mind 
so many experiences and such a sequence of extraordinary 
events (most of which were totally irrelevant of and rep 
to the first inspiration) that it was a long time before she 
gathered from Muriel the story of the disaster. 

“ And where do you say Vincent has gone, dear?” she 


asked aan. 

“He has gone to the wreck of the Creole, which has run 
on to some rocks by the shore.” : 

“Then you'll get your trunks?” 

“No, no; the Creole is the ship that picked us up when 
the Zris went down,” said Muriel a little wearily. “ But 
she had been in a storm, I think, and she had got holes in 
her, or something. Anyhow, she was sinking, I know, 
when we got aboard, only it was thought she might keep 
going a little way. They had to be pumping all the time. 

he pumps broke down. That's why we had to take to 
the boats again.” 

“And poor Edith! You say the boat she was in got 
separated from you. Dear me! Now, I will say she was 
the best of that family I never had a fee really 
against Edith. That is a comfort to me. Ab Boge she 
did not suffer much.” 

“But you don’t surely think she is dead?” broke out 

oe in horror, “ Vincent gave every hope that she was 
eafe.” 
. “Yes, yes, of course,” answered Lady Blanthorpe subtly ; 
“that may be so and it may not beso. He ssonlll wot want 
to alarm you, or perhaps he has not quite realised the 
gravity of the danger himself. Now, you can’t deceive 
me. I don’t say there is no hope. There may be hope and 
there may be not. That is clear, isn't it? erefore we 
must face it. Now, can you prepare yourself to face it?” 

Muriel was not sure what she could face, and said so, 
and Lady Blanthorpe was proportionately severe, quotin 
many instances of her own fortitude in circumstances 0: 
the most exceptional difficulty. 

Lady Blant o's luggage at this time arriving, she had 
the trunk she particularly wanted sent into Muriel’s room, 
eo that while she changed she could still talk. She was 
still talking when, about half an hour later, Asperillo’s 
card was brought up. 

“Yes, dear, we will see him, of course,” affirmed Lady 
Blanthorpe. “He was ge a nice young man, J remem- 
ber; 80 good loo and quite romantic. What a pity his 
life was spoilt by that girl—you remember, the one who was 
not true to him! You know, he’s an artist, dear, and very 
clever I should think, by the look of him. Very likely he 
wants to your portrait. That would be quite nice, 
Perhaps it lemy, and 


sighed an intimation that she 
miseration. 


devotion. 
eee eufferin; 


head proved it. Lady Blant! noted the tribute, and 
was deserving of coni- 


“It is a dreadful blow for us,” she said. “Yes, it is a 
troublesome world. No one would believe how I hi:\o 
sufiered. Ha, but I think of others before myself!” a2! 
she glanced. at Muriel with s sublime expression of 
“You see,” she continued, “more than her own 
} ing is her f for the loss of her friend, a 
riend of her gir , who only joined them at Cadiz. It 
seems she got into another when the ship went down, 
and no one knows where that boat went—whether it 
reached shore somewhere, or whether it has sunk. \.t 
that Edith was always respectful to me. But I will say 
she was the best of the bunch, and I am willing tc 1.4 
bygones be bygones. Poor Edith!” 

“You say she got into another boat?” said Asperillo, 
“She did not stay on the ehip—on the Creole?” 

i Pn went in the first boat that left the ship,” said 
uriel, 

“A little selfish of her—that,” murmured Lady Blan. 
as “though——” 

“T am yromdoring whether you may be wrong,” said 
Asperillo, “ because I have only just come from Casalarreina, 
where the ship went ashore. hen the Creole struck there 
were nine or ten men aboard. It seemed that when they leit 
the vessel their boat got upset by eome means or other, and 
they had to climb aboard the ship again. They started her 
engines again and set her for shore. It was what you say 
in England touch and go with them. They ran on tho 
rocks just as the water reached the fires. There was a 
woman aboard—a lady—an English lady.” 

“What was she like?” exclaimed both women together. 

“TI don’t know,” acknowledged Asperillo, “I only just 
saw her when she came ashore, and she was very pale and 
wet then. But I heard her . It was a beautiful 
voice, with rich notes in it. I heard her name afterwards, 
if I can remember, only it was not quitedike the name you 
just mentioned.” 

“ Was it Edith Smith?” questioned Muriel breathlessly. 

’“ Smith—the Sefiorita Smith; yes, that was what Fatucr 
Veja called her.” 

“Yes, it must be Edith,” broke in Lady BDlanthorpe. 
“ And she is quite safe?” 

“Quite safe. I think they fear a little fever, but it 
won't be much. She is being looked after.” 

“ But are they not dreadful savages in these villages?” 

“They are simple, and there are many things they don't 
know,” said Asperillo quietly. “And because of these 
reasons they are oe One must go to London for 
savagery. Men starve because others take their 
b from them.” 

The observation fell on stony ground. 

Lady B 3 sigue Ena we —o 

ou enough, Mr. Asperillo, for coming to us 
this. Tho relief has been more than I can express to you. 
Do you know, we were about to order black. Now, what 
do you advise? What are we to do? I always say, duty 
before anything. It is a practice that I have—er—always 

ractised—that is, carrie out all my life. Now, is it our 
ty to go there? 

any thoughts twisted through Asperillo’s brain before 

he ied, h he did not perceptibly hesitate. For 

thoughts are the quickest things in human experience, and 


qualities of style, and design. Indeed, she could | wouldn't it? P will be hung in the 
romise something for the following morning. She and won't those Smith girls be mad!” the , for no man may control another's thoughts. He 
[a assistants should sit up all night. She was obliged to Ilo came into the room, hat in hand, bowing reme that at C. ina there was a mine waiting 


milady for her kind patronage. : ; 
And by the time Muriel was breakfasting in the morning 
there was a gown waiting for her to put on—a light 
amneery thing of cotton that was beautiful because it was 
simple. 

ith this on, she ventured downstairs, where there were 
many to congratulate her on her wonderful esca; It was 
wonderful how many friends she made, and how inter- 
ested they were in her. But these were not of her own 
sex. Perhaps she did not encourago those, or perhaps 
they understood her more quickly. It may have 
what attracted the men—that is to say, her pretty face— 
repelled the women. This is speculation, but, anyhow, she 
found herself the centre of a sympathising circle of men, 
who were, as she phrased it, kindness itself. So she 
smiled and her eyes sparkled,and she was not backward at 
talking. 

Te shot, Muriel Hartley made herself cheap. And 
those who were not seeking bargains laughed up their 
sleeves. 

At eleven o'clock Lady Blanthorpe, florid and moist, bore 
into the hotel. wae .. 

“At last, dear!” she said, collapsing into a chair in 
Muriel’s own room. “A most trying journey. I don’t 
know how I have kept up—I really don’t. I ex you 
to meet me. Where’s Vincent? Dear me, isn’t it hot? 
That dress, child—I don’t know it. I don’t remember it at 
all. But perbaps I easily forget. It was such a flustering 
time, wasn’t it? Why, where's Edith? I do declare, 
somebody might have come to meet me. Mr. Martindale is 
looking after the luggage, and the others are coming on 
behind. And have you enjoyed your voyage, dear? 
Where is your steamboat—or 1s it a sailing-ship?” 

“It’s at the bottom of the sea, auntie, and all my trunks 
with it,” broke in Muriel. “And Edith, I don't know 


ee Muriel was smiling the smile that she 
voured some others with that morning. It was a smile 
that she seemed to put on with her frocks—a part of her 
toilet. Lady Blanthorpe was also smiling, and her 
pleasantness consisted of an attitude of frank tolerance, 
coupled with a subtle ion that she did not think any 
the worse of him for being a foreigner. 

“It is s0 good of you to come and seo us,” ehe said in a 
loud voice. remembered his former awkward English, 
and she had an idea that he would understand better if she 
shouted, “I you are very well, Mr.—er—I really 
forget your”—she picked uw card—“ yes, of course, 
Mr. Asperillo. Now, I do hope you are very well. You 
are painting down here, I sup ? What a beautiful 
life!’ Now, what are you painting just now, Mr.—er— 
Asperillo? i‘ 

“It is many months since I have touched a brush,” he 
answered quetly, “Is madame recovered ”—he bowed 
stifly towards Muriél—“ from the effects of her dreadful 
PN hally ” interposed Lady Blanth gettin 

ot fully,” in lan * hold 
of the conversational reins whe s grab. tt 1s mae to be 
expected. She will feel the effects for a very long time— 
perhaps always.” 

Some sort of a suggestion of pride gleamed through her 
words. The middle-class person possessing the middle- 
class mind has a deep-rooted belief that, while to have 


ee 


FOR THE BEST AND 
FULLEST REPORTS OF FOOTBALL 


to be exploded, and that the beginning of the end might 
well be when Shebah Zorzi came face to face with Muriel. 
“ Er—but, of course, Mr. Barley has BE ope to Casalar- 
reina,” observed Asperillo. “He will doubtless find her— 
and do what is necessary.” 
“Mr. Hartley told you, then?” exclaimed Lady Blan- 
thorpe. “You let him know Miss Smith was there!” 
Asperillo shook his head and Jooked out of the window 


at nothing. 
“TI did not speak to Mr. Hartley,” he eaid; “but I saw 


“Runs regularly, does it?” 

“No; it was one I had chartered myself to take a doctor 
there to attend someone who is sick.”+ 

“What, Edith?” 

“No; a man—who was shot accidentally.” 

“oe shave deen living at Casalarreina, then!” 

es. 

There came a little silence. The question that might 
have come didn't, and as held his peace. 

“Yes,” cackled Lady Blanthorpe, bdlundering on, “of 
course, you have much to forget. I expect you aro tryin3 
to do that. But I don’t-know that I much believe myse't 
in going to quiet places to forget. I think somewh:19 
where there are crowds is best for that sort of thing. If 
you want to feos anything or anyone, mix with lots of 
other people. You were treated shamefully by that girl. 
I have often wondered where she was Riding, soa whether 
she would ever come into daylight again. Have you any 
idea where she is, Mr. Asperillo?” 

“Yes; she is at Casalarreina.” 

“Gracious! You don’t say so, Mr. Asperilla!” And 
then Lady Blanthorpe gave a little cackling laugh. She 
put up a oe in humorous nition, and assume an 


5 where Edith is. She was in-another boat, and we think read the London expression of extreme astuteness. “Oh, you sly one!” she 
she has been landed somewhere in Spain. Vincent has eaid. “It’s going to be all on again. Kiss and forgive, 
gone A.) tee a her. It is dreadful, but we think it Duil: 4 eh? Well, well. Now, gwill you invite us to ths 
wi all right: wedding? 

The colour faded from Lady Blanthorpe’s face. It was 2 iS “ i ied,” answered Asperillo, with 3 
as though a white powder-puff had been suddenly dabbed wie eee me ‘iene tl 
Oe eT tmsit® aha cexciaine’l, ell uartal, ‘halt deco wleaad h 
“ at is that?” she exclaim earfu illo ered slow! though he were 
incredulous. “Do you mean it? Has something terrible Gn eale at all Newsagents’ and Bookstalle writing every letter of the words ‘a papi 
hap ned ? . throughout the Country. “She was married about ten months ago to Vincent 
e have been shipwrecked. We have only just Hartley.” 
excaped with our lives. ~ (Another instalment next week.) 
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Dept. 314, COVENTRY. 


Six Penny Stamps. 


| . “Chef” Sauce is that rich, brown, fruity condiment, | 
im™| with the delicious “ snappy ’”’ flavour, which makes meat 
| dishes so delightfully appetising and enjoyable. 


: E. LAZENBY & SON, Ltd. 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


e a 
Beetroot a la Creme. ; : 

Cut two boiled beets into small pieces, 
place in the stewpan one teacupfal of milk, one 
ounce of butter, and the yolk of a small egg; 
add salt and pepper to taste, and half a tea- 
spoonful of flour; add the beetroots, stew for 
ten minutes, and serve 
Stewed Ox-tail. . 

Cut the tail into joints, rub each piece 
with flour; heat two ounces of dripping ina 
stewpan. et the pieces brown, enough 
water to nearly cover them, with an onion and 
carrot cut nto slices. Simmer very slowly 
from three to —_ ee ee _ peer 
some gravy, pour it over the meat, an 
the dish wih the vegetables. 

Rhubarb ani Lemon Pudding. 

Butter a pudding basin and line it with 
slices of bread from which the crust bas been 
carefully removed. Stew some pink rhubarb 
with some slices of lemon, sweeten to taste, 
and while still hot fill the basin with the 
stewed fruit ; cover with a piece of bread, place 
a-eaucer or small plate on the top the 

dding, and press it with a heavy weight. 
When sold tarn out and serve wit a thick 
poured over. 
French Lemon Solid. : 
Dissolve half an ounce of in three 
ints of new milk, or one oy of cream and 
all essence of two 


serve when qui set. 
Croute au Pot 
Is a 


thinly sliced, a turnip 
squares, and the remains of cold boiled cabbage. 


salt, pepper, # little butter, and serve. If you 
happen to have a few scraps of boiled beef, t' 
way be added to the soup with advantage. 
(Reply to Rraen.) 

S wise Veal Pie 

Is a useful way of utilising the remains of 
a cold joint of ace | First cut the meat into 
neat 8 put a piece of bacon the same size 
on each slice, make a forcemeat of parsley and 
herbs, spread on the top, and roll the meat u 
Put these rolls of meat into a pie-dish, pile 
them high in the centre, and arrange amongst 
them the yolks of three hard-boiled e cut 
into quarters, and a few cooked mushrooms. 
Scatter a few sweet herbs here and there, and 
poor over all a thick oe Fg Savors’ 
with tarragon vinegar. ges of the 
dish with pastry, and cover it with short crust. 
Cheese Porridge. 

Throw three ounces of Patna rice into cold 
water and bring to the boil, cook for ten 
minutes and drain through a sieve. Rinse 
with cold water and set in a cool oven to dry. 
Make a sauce as follows: Melt one ounce of 
butter over the fire and stir in two tables - 
fuls of flour, mustard, pepp>r and salt to ae. 
Add ged one pint of cold milk and stir 
till ic boils up, then pass the sauce through a 
strainer to free it any lumps, add three 
ounces of grated Parmesan cheese, take off the 
fire and stir in a small sal mful of bicar- 
bonate of potash. Stir the rice into the sauce, 
make all very hot, and serve at once. More or 
less Parmesan cheese may be added to this 
according to taste. 

Make Lemon Pickle 

From this recipe, and you will find it 
delicious. Take six fresh lemons, wipe them 
clein, then with a sharp knife make four cuts 
in each lemon from the stalk downwards, 
cutting nearly to the middlo of the lemons; 
then into each incision put as much salt as 
you can, and place the lemons ina dish in a 
sunny window. Turn them often and let them 
remain a week; then place in a jar with the 
juice of twelve small onions and a teaspoonful 
of chillies. Boil three pints of white vinegar 
with four ounces of whole ginger, two ounces 
of whole black pepper, twelve cloves, a quarter 
of a pound of mustard seed. Pour this pickle 
over the Iemons when boiling, cover with a 
plate, and next day tie down. 


“Mcral Poison in 


» 


yards of 42-inch material 
eighth of a yard of velvet 


viding She never thread of the lock-stitch), 
and you wi 
e 


no—either talian ‘cloth or silk would be 


". PEARSON'S WEEKLY: 


HOME NOTES PAGE. |= 


A USEFUL LITTLE COAT. 

Now don’t shake your head and say that you are no advocate of the 
coat and skirt costume, for the little wrap 
of biscait-coloured cloth here shown is 
not of that It is just a neat simple ~ 
little coat suc: as any lady might bo prond 
of wearing, and, moreover, one which she 
sould onaily make at home with the aid of 


crossway silk o: 
Think of it! Only two and 
is one- 
for the 
facing of the turn-down collar. T will 
be a small outlay for canvas wherewith to 
interline the collar, fronts and cuffs of out 
jacket, but a few pence will cover that. 
‘our small bone buttons and a reel of silk 
(to be used in the sewing machine for pro- 


have provided yourself wit 


Aerved a docks to Sine the ech or 


ry rang must face the fronts with 
material, but that is quite a simple matter | 
coe 8 ree pattern of the facing is 
P daa 

Very shortly, upon this page, the desi No. 17058. Paper pattern, 644.. post 
of s scart akiztwill be sboom for wear with oe ee eeetene 
blouses and such a coat as this. Don't Sires, Lowden, W.0- 


miss it. 
-o0c 


Like unexpected flowers which spring up ot our f full of 
freshness, fragrance, and beauty, oo hiad words gentle and sweet 
tions —— the sacred spot called home. 

‘o matter how humble the abode, if it be sweetened with kindness and 
smiles, the heart will turn longingly towards 
world, and home, if it be ever so homely, will be the dearest spot beneath 
the circuit of the sun. 


bling. If you cannot see any good in this world keep 
poly tcl aad amma The world is too busy to 
and sorrows. “I ies bic 
greet your friends with a smile. They ca many frowns 
aes ketshand eikaayolsecn 
Learn to hide your aches and pains under a pleasant smile. No one 
wants to know if you have the earache, headache, or rheumatism. 


THE HAIR HARVEST. 


“cb ” being furnished 
loose hair to make 10,000 more, while the United States comes next on 


list. 
A great deal of this hair is imported into Marseilles from the east of 
Spain and Italy, and especially from Naples and Sicily, the amount 
y reaching nearly forty tons annually, from which 65,000 “chignons” 
are made. The chief French harvest is reaped in Brittany and ropa oer 
nec neat Yoaees See Remres o-ee ee Re Aen se 


MOUTHS SHOULDN'T BE PINCUSHIONS. 

Not only children, but man: wn-up people, have a trick of: holding 
ins in he mouth and of masking tha jead of their ils to add to the 
Pecity ot writing. Both habits are exceedingly as as well as 

The ewsllowing of's pin less to be dreaded than the contagion that 
may lurk about in. Under its head and about the point of a pencil a 
whole multitade of disease s lurk, which being given entrance to the 
mouth, from there soon infect the whole body, thus causing illness or 


rhaps even death. ; 
It is through the mouth that most t germs find their way into 

to 
of third hand. 


malignan' 
the body, and therefore one would think that it was hardl: 
warn people of the riske they are running in using itasa 
One would imagine that hardly anyone needed cautioning against holding 
money with the lips, and yet au immense number of otherwise thoroughly 
coaaly people indulge in this dirty and dangerous practice. 


Modern Books.” Read what the Bishop of Norwich eaye in the March RAPID. 


CONDUCTED sy 
BEL... 


- HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Waterproof for Boots 


Is made by mixing a little mutton ‘ 
beeswax. Rub this over the soles of the beat 


= lightly over the edges where the stitches 


For Insomnia 

Such as you describe try drink y 
of hot milk’after quting lta bed goa 
very slowly and as hot as ible. Hot milk 
has a very soothing effect on the nerves and 


To Mend Broken China. 
Take half-ounce of gum arabic and dissolve 


it in a wineglassfal of boiling water. Wh 
ite dissolved add mfidon' lester of Paris 


form a thick Apply this to the edzes 
of the china with a brashand i 
(Reply to Pappy.) <a ever geen 


Fora Good Toilet Water and Dentifrice, 


Take a bottle and pat into it thirt 
grains of one hundred and fifty at 
carbolic acid, two ounces of glycerine, and twenty 


ounces of alcohol. Fill up the bottle with boiled 
water. Shake it before use and 
drops to a glass of water. 
are 

a exercise for strengthening th 
trunk, chest, and arms; it should be slased 
with both hands to benefit the spine. ee 
child should have a batiledore shuttlecuc 
and be encouraged to use it. 
String aod Twine.. 


When parcels are unpacked pick out the 
knots in which the string is tied, twist the 


aside in a box or some place specially kept for 

pr led gree there will then be a eapey of 

differen’ sy oy dem foes and string for any 

parcels or for id purposes. 

This Fla fe Good for Chappedi 
ai 


ma e 
Melt and stir two ounces of 1: 
one ounce of phe tr two pee ase pe 


add five or six 


(Reply to 
The Army Ration, A Good Sug:es: 
tion from an Old Soldier. 

Tus Government has been experimenting 
for some years seeking a condensed foo! to 
be used by soldiers in case of emergency when 
they have only their haversack store to iely 
on. While some progress has been made, tle 
rr has not yet been solved. A vetcran 

this connection says: 

“I have been using Grape-Nuts fool for 
some time, and my liking for it increases with 
use. I find it extremely table, and nct 
only tible, but an aid to the digestion 
of other food which used to give me troulie. 

“What has particularly struck me is the 
fact that a small quantity of it is sti- 
cient for an entire meal—that I really need no 
other food. It is my custom to begin my 
breakfast with two heaping tablespoon‘u's of 
Grape-Nute with cream. ‘by the time 1 hava 
eaten that I find that my pupetite has been 
completely satisfied. I feel comfortiilie 
sensation of one who has breakfasted wis-'y 
and well, and what is also an important cn 
sideration, without any uncomfortable s«13 
of fulness, such as I usually feel when | ext 
my old style breakfast. Especially is this 
if I drink a cup of your hot Po tua 
Coffee with the meal, for I must confess t: 
old kind of coffee fills me full of gas «ud 
discomfort for some hours after I drink it. 

“Now it has occurred to me that Gripe 
Nuts food ought to be added to tho amy 
ration, for the reason that it furnishes 6 
ood in suca 


much eer ing, nourishing f 
Gape Nem in his haversack would hae 4 


f supply adequate for several days of 
march af aed fighting.” Name given ly 
Grape-Nuts Co. Limited, 66 Shoe Line, 


There’s a reason. . 
Look in each packet for the famous little 
book, “‘ The Road to Wellville.” 


experien 
cure whe 
(s 
Const 
unpleas: 
any ma! 
serious, 
Nature 
ous was 
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P Yorkshire > 
Relish << # 


, Gravies, and all pee en ° Pr LL, ‘| 


No middle profits. Satistaction \ 
Ee, or Sim refanded 


ances the delicate fia 
meats and is delicious with cheose. 


Sold everywhere in bottles, 6d.,1/-, and M-. _ 
SPsApson ‘se ee ” CovPoN, 


Mr. A. Horowitz. 


51 Macaulay Street, Leeds’ 
wfeiret tas: Socbpaion 
troubled with severe constipa 
T may say that I have been in 
England most of that time. and 


though costing but a penny a packet, 
is quite a “home-made” soup in 
flavour and food value. Enjoyed by 
all who appreciate good wholesome 
nourishing fare. 


fon Or Tablets. In my case the 

results have been truly wonderful,|, 
because the constipation had become 
chronic, and I was afraid that 
nothing would ever cure it. I had 
not been taking sede tablets for lon; ek 
when I obtain considerable me 


“MY DEAR, BUY IT!” 


ASTHMA Oatine 


AND aK TO CURE I'! 


troubled me tor 80 long. 
“T should like to take this oppor- 
tunity of recommending Iron-Ox 


Tablets to everyone who is suffering t FREE! Send us to-day either 3d., or the lid of 
from poanpanon: I Leal by - / tl Ms Gi rin fot Pica nad. cee rere reg jar, and we will an you free a 
experience that your tablets can Ce 2 D v7 AIPLAINTS can bo} POX containing samples of Cream, 
cure when other remedies fail.” Be i> a |: tf, Ranney sh CHEST COM PLAI if atlactei| Balm, Soap, Face weal ‘alcum Powder, 
Signed), A. H I 4 \ = in a thorough and common-sers2 manne:,{ Tooth Paste, Soap in tube and K lets 
Co ( gn ), WITz. \ Ne = without the use of any drags or medici::c or Dyspepsia ig and book on i. 
metipation is one of the most . “s% ; inhali ders, and in you: home w.th- » 
waplanaan'’ ailments that can afflict 7 fi ; ~ ¥ out auy Taverference with daily occupat ‘0. massage. 
any manor woman. And itis very = . cee tock eS eet ene a ae on ail ae Oatine, 188a Denman Street, London 8.£. 
7 ; 7 ae , est and stomachie complaints and shoui 

serious, too, because it means that rrovean invalnal'c health guide toallsufferers, | = SUNT ON APPR 
Nature is not removing the poison- Only a weet in mates is Write] Boren PRED on Halle, BOVAL 
ous waste from the system. 3 Arg no depeatt Special olive. 
A eed ona ation such as Mr. ; 4 rte premieda’ Centaures 
orowitz suffered from is bound to j ; | Consaltatiing Boome, Hight 4 Triumph's, Radge Whit. 
affect the general health. The d mecha cnnatespery | fw: Hememanly. files, foes oe 
, , DBREHAMROAD CYCLE Co., Norwich 


tem is not being properly 
,and Poison isascumalating 
whioh upeets the digestion, worries 
the nerves, and clogs the brain. 
Now a violent cathartic would not 
have helped Mr. Horowitz. But 

Tron-Ox Tablets completely cured] . 
him because they so stren thened / 


WOMAN'S UNFAILING FRIEND 


OWLE’S 
PILLS. 


Fold by all Chemirta thronghout the World in 
Boxes 1/14, 29, and 46, or rent anywhere on 
receipt of Postul Urcer for 13, £10, or 47, by 


E. Tf. TOWLE & CO J.TD 


Chemists, NOTTINGIA andle B 
Rewave at Im Pt itinne iw loueant 18 mas Co., . BIRMI 
The Evidence jon 79 Duke 
Street, Wolverhampton, November 9th, 
1905. 


The descri Axe of the little * MAB” 
the FINS 8 AVING INCLEMENT IN 
is onfirmed>by Thousands of 


careful note a what Mr. 
says about the wonderfull: 


ficial action of Iron-Ox Tablets. | a get 
I hed from morning till night 

tern pate bay im cul caiates , Sleeping Well. nh bronchial ae antil 
The Reason Why there completely worn out. Four 

Was a cure: days after taking Scott’s Emul- 

f Soap-making. Emutst ly th sion I had the first night’s sleep 

represents a new feature in the art of Soap ae = Sa evans he fe - Gc many arccla guid lave ae 

It is made from fruit and vegetabte oils, and contains ff vigorous in the world and the highest- well ever since. I am now 


priced) in the form of innumerable tiny stronger and better than in years, 


Tablets no animal fat. Alone these oils are soothing and Frei bay’ een = have gained ficsh, appetite, 
cure constipation by emollient. When delicately blended and manufactured 'to secure the maximum effect of the power to work and intercst in 


' oil and this is why no other emulsion To get this ext life, I have only Scott’s Emul- 


removing the cause. into PLANTOL SOAP, they act as a balm to the skin. & but Scott’s could have cured Mr. Case you ave onty to sion to thank.” Tuomas Cass. 
A dainty Aluminium Pocket Packet * go smartly and thoroughly as Scott's did. 8 wrth the an 

of 50 Tablet for 1s. (Our 4s. size con- 

i 250 Tablets ; it is mone economical, 

sconce it gives you five times nx many 


b a the package. 
= , You cannot buy the result of “Scott 7° T 
A TOILET TREASURE: j with other means than “ Scott's.” S C 0 9 S 
fi bottl « I 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. ; Write for free trial bottle and “A Day m 


‘aus Lire of a Cap” (send 4d. for postage and 
The name LEVER on soap is a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


name this paper) to SCOTT & BOWNE, L: 
| 80-21 Stonccutter Street, London, E.C, ie EMULSION 


. 


uestion Survey 
SEZ * 
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Masy more letters have come to me this week con- 


. week a 


cerning Toronto, and I am now at last ab!e to 
give extracts attacking the views of those corre- 
spondents who said hard things about the people 
of that city and their attitude towards Englishmen. 
“Toronto is a cheap place to live in,” writes 
Canapa. “A working man will pay there from 
12s. 6d. to 16s. Gd. for far better board and lodging 
than a sovereign will buy him at home. As to 
the ‘manners and customs,’ I- might mention that 
all public-houses are cl from .m. on Satur- 
day to 6 a.m. on Monday.” T. H. M., with seven- 
teen years’ rience of every class of man in 
Toronto, found it “as pleasant a place to live in 
as any I know, and its inhabitants all courteous 
and very hospitable.” A Purley reader abroad, who 
arrived in Canada absolutely friendless, and at his 
wits’ end where to go or w to do, is especially 
loud in his praises. “As to,” he writes, “ your corre- 
spondent’s statement that one can’t make more 
than a bare living out here, with that I cannot 
agree. In tho last year I have put by over £10 
had a rattling good time, clothed myself 
bought all sorts of fittle comforts.” A Constant 
Reaper, when in Toronto, was “always able to 
pasty two or three dollars every week into the 
-” <All my correspondents on the subject this 
gree that when the Englishman in Toronto 
finds himself slighted and pushed aside he has 
only himself to blame for the “uppish” airs which 
he putson. This may or may not be true. I am 
inclined to think, having now read both sides of 
the case, that Ons WHo Knows and One Wao 
Has Been THERE have written me the wisest lettérs. 
The former says: “There is a certain amount of 
excuse for the certain amount of prejudice which 
prevails in Canada against our countrymen. The 
Canadians have, in the . had many ‘ wastrels’ 
foisted upon them, sent out either with the idea 
of getting rid of them or of reforming them. This 
may have made them a little suspicious.” The 
latter thinks that in the towns Canadians may be 
a little gruff to new-comers, because to them immi- 
grants mean less work and lower wages. 
advice to intending emigrants is to avoid the towns 
and make for the open country of the West, where 
thev will be received with open arms and with 
food and shelter, if in need of it.” 


W. L. T. writes: “I am sorry that you have altered 


the conditions of your insurance scheme without 
pag pri your readers. I am a railway servant, 
and I find that your conditions stating that railway 
servants are covered by the insurance has 

omitted. Does this mean that they may no longer 
enjoy the benefits of your insurance ?”——__—_ 
All that was done wis to alter the phraseology so 
as to make it more lucid and to economise 
space. As you will see by the notice, ANY PER- 
SON TRAVELLING AS A PASSENGER is 
covered by the scheme. If you are a holder 
of @ season or woxcursion ticket, or a trailway 
servant travelling with a pass or a railway ser- 
vant’s ticket in an ordinary a you are natur- 
ally a “passenger,” and are therefore covered. 


Further, you may be interested to hear that the 


policy is good for any number of claims’ in re- 
spect of one accident. That is to say, if there 
were ten people killed in an accident to a train 
in which they were travelling, the relatives of 
those ten people would receive a thousand pounds 
each, provided that the conditions had been pro- 


perly fulfilled. This is an sportent point, as, 


some other papers pay only to relatives of the 
person in respect of whose death a claim is first 
received. You should impress this upon your 
friends when they are in doubt as to what paper 
to buy before beginning a railway journey. 


Freppiz, seated in a crowded tram-car the other 


day, politely ruse and offered his seat to a lady. 
When, however, he looked round again he saw that 
a man, who also had been standing, had calmly 
appropriated the vacancy. “What,” asks FReppIE, 
“ought I to have done?” I expect, 
Frepovrz, that the man’s move was not, as you 
scem to think, a piece of diabolical sha ractice. 
He probably thought you intended to alight, and, 
if you had told him his mistake; he would no 
doubt have apologised. In a case where such a 
thing were done deliberately, and the man refused 
to move, an appeal to the conductor and to the 
ge : mgers would certainly make him change 
is mind. 


Note.—A penoilesase will be awarded t> each reader 


well, and. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Brrr has noticed the many cases of rs being 
prosecuted for selling margarine as bitter. He 
says that a fishmonger hag confided to him that 
what are sold as Finnon haddocks are often in 
reality cod, and that for herrings, a fish which is 
not a herring at all is sometimes sold. “Why 
asks Beer, “is not this misrepresentation similarly 
prosecuted ?” What you say is news to 
me, Beer, but if it is true think there is a 
good deal of difference between it and the mar- 

ine fake. In the latter case the esman is 

for selling an inferior article at the price— 

or nearly at the raga the genuine thing. There 

is no such swindle when cod is sold as haddock. 

A cod, moreover, is a genuine fish, anyway, whereas 
margarine is certainly not genuine butter. 


Worxer has heard that you can hold a wasp in your 
hand without being stung provided that while you 
hold him you also hold your breath. “Why,” he 
asks, “does the holding of the breath prevent 
stinging ?” —_———_—Trry it, Worxenr. Try it this 


coming summer with two nice, well-developed, irri- 
table wasps, one in each hand. If in about two 
seconds you do not let your breath go in an ex- 


losion of rage and pain, I shall be surprised to 
ear it. The superstition, no doubt, arose like 
this: For just about as.long as the person who 
made this unique discovery could hold his breath 
the wasp sat quiet, a little curious, perhaps a little 
bored. As the breath rushed out, the hand, no 
. doubt, twitched, and the said, “Don’t tickle!” 
just like that, with a jab of his sting, to emphasise 
the remark. While hopping round on one and 
lying the blue-bag, the experimenter came to 
the conclusion that if he had not breathed he would 
not have been: staitg. ; 
Tue recent article in P.W. on the habit so common 
amongst girls of biting and pursing their lips 
rouses InQuisiTIvé to inquire why they do so. 
— Some, Inquisitive (this is a sad subject), as 
a result of many hours spent before the looking- 
glass. ising the expression that seems to 
them the most captivating, they make a mental 
note that the lips look t in such and such a 
posits, and, remembering it at all hours of the 
ay, they ‘are constantly twitching their lips into 
that position until the thing becomes a nervous 
habit. Others do a 2, the Pd nas eA out of 
ure nervousness Ww. in, at by stran, 
is the train or elsewhere. ‘they grow Waneomtort- 
able,” and any sort of movement seems to make 
them feel less awkward and more at their ease. 
In that case, also, the trick is likely to become 
an unconscious habit, and from whatever cause the 
habit is very hard to break. 


“Wren does a person become a scandalmonger?” 
This from At Home, who complains of being thus 
designated when, at tea or elsewhere, in 


are enlivened by criticism of one’s friends. Is it 
not perfectly legitimate to disches other people, 
even their failings, when so di 7—_____ 
One becomes a scandalmonger when one ceases to 
be a critic—that is, when our judgment concerning 
others is not marked by a mere desire to appreciate 
them at their A cord value, but to depreciate them 
at all costs. another person has obvious * 
to say so can scarcely be called scandal. © 
scandalmonger we all know, and I fear shall con- 
tinue to know, until the end of time. It is he or 
she who has no genuine appreciation of or opinions 
as to the merite or demerits of others, but loves to 
blacken everyone, even if imagination has to ‘be 
called in » = c : rn = a distinct 
opening at soci rings for the whitew. 
and no small amusement could be out of 
process if skilfully carried out. en certain 
persons are under condemnation, try your. hand 
‘at canting them. It ila Bee “be olen 
practice for your tive powers, i 

robably be nearer the truth than the i 

k at ee conduct from their own point of 

view, not from yours, and you will probably see 
something to extenuate them if they be the basest 
of scoundrels. 


TomBoy ig a young lady who finds it necess to 
make an exclamation of some kind when anything 
sudden or unexpected occurs, but her friends obj 
to the ejaculations which are suggested by her 

_ Pleasant fancy. I, with all my experience, 
suggest something quaint, to which no exception can 
be taken ?——_——_I don’t know what Tomsoy- 
means by saying “with all my experience.” Does 
she mean to s' that I am an expert at ejacula- 
tions? I can imagine the smirk of scorn with 
which our printing staff, and other adepts, will 
read such a on paenesc- If Tomsoy wants inter- 
jections, she will find large numbers in any reliable 
grammar book, which should be quite sufficient for 
any young lady. Personally, I do not like to hear 
young ladies use exclamations, because whatever 
they my “ry they mean much worse, as anyone 
can see by the look on their faces. I have heard 

“bother” said with a ferocity which could be trans- 

lated into something truly awful. Further, if I 

did give any suggestions to ladies of useful ex- 


whose letter is 


or whose suzgestion for a title is used. 


Wexx Expixo 
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pressions, they would not know how to employ th. 
Eristisaliy, as with all her charms wonaeding. 
fortunately, does not know how to use expietivs. 
Whenever anything unpleasant happens try s1j!. 
ing or humming. Leave bad language to cuzr:e, 
brutal man, as it comes not well from rosy, pout, 
ing lips. 


Swirt cannot understand why it is that motor-‘lisog 
always run in chains of five or six together. “Y yy 
will wait for one for twenty minutes, sometinics,” 
he writes, “and then six or so will appear one 
after another. Then another long wait, and then 
there are four more. Why is this? horse. 
"buses don’t do it.” think it is so'ely 
due to the hi at which motor-’buses travel, 
Swart, coupled.with sto in traffic. Six 'buscs 
may start from the at intervals of five min. 
utes. Now, say the first of them is “he'd up” 
four times in three miles. All the others will be 
gaining on it at a tremendous pace all the time, 
and half way through the “journey” the whole six 
may thus be in a line. 


“Is it correct,” asks Cranxo, “to say ‘none are’? 
I thought the correct expression to “none is.’” 
—— is ee as correct as many other 
accep ases. ly speaking, “none” means 

“not ene bat it has been extended in literature— 
the chief test as to the modern correctness of o!d 
phrases—to mean “not any,” and, consequently, 
is plural as well as singular. “None” is one of 
those expressions which, when used correctly, sounds 
like grammar. For instance, ask anyone “if 
there are any BE genge and he replies, “there is 
none,” it sou as if the remark were unzram- 
matical. It is, nevertheless, correct. “There is 
none” means “there is not one.” Apart from that, 
however, “none” has a plural significance as well 
as a singular, and one would be quite justified in 
saying of potatoes “there are none.” 
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